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Shadow and Substance 
The Meaning of Sacred History 


by W. J. PHYTHIAN-ADAMS 


Introduction 


IT is a commonplace today that the idea of history has been learned from 
the Bible. Neither Greece nor Rome had any conception of it. Time was 
thought of as revolving in a series of cycles, in which the universe passed 
from a simple primordial unity into multiplicity and then back again. 
It was the Bible which first taught that time moves ever onwards, from 
one “fulness” to another, till it achieves its God-appointed goal in a new 
creation. 

Unfortunately this truth has been wrenched from its context. The 
Bible has been ignored or forgotten, and an idea of progress set up which 
is wholly divorced from its teaching. The result has been bitter disillu- 
sionment and a reaction (for example, that of Spengler) to the old cyclic 
notions. Yet herein lies for Christians a golden opportunity. Now is the 
moment when we can turn men’s eyes back to the Scriptures, where the 
true meaning of the time-process has once for all been revealed. 

In what follows only a brief sketch of this great subject can be at- 
tempted, and the reader must condone a certain note of dogmatism. 
Well-established critical conclusions are taken for granted: on the other 
hand, legendary material, even in documents of a late date, is treated 
as encrusting a core of historical fact. 

Much that is disputable, in short, will be stated here without argu- 
ment; the object being rather to provoke thought than to solicit agree- 
ment on every point raised. 

Something more must, however, be said by way of prologue. The 
Bible opens with the creation of the world and the story of how men 
became possessed of moral consciousness with all its attendant woes (the 
so-called “Fall”). A few chapters then deal with the development of 
civilization, the catastrophe of the Flood and a genealogy of the various 
members of the human race who sprang from its survivors. But the world 
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is not the main theme of the Bible. Its salvation is, indeed, the back- 
ground of all that follows; and not for one moment must we forget that 
it is the ultimate goal of history, the “determinate counsel” of him whose 
being and purpose is love. But salvation is to be achieved not by the 
world itself but through a Servant whom God chooses for this holy and 
dreadful task. Thus secular history is ignored except in so far as it im- 
pinges on what we may call “sacred history.” The theme of the Bible is 
the drama of God and Israel. 


The Sacred Epoch 


Sacred history begins, properly speaking, with the “birth” of Israel 
in Egypt (Hos. 11:1) ; but, as with most biographies, we are first given 
a sketch of the subject’s origins, and particularly of its immediate fore- 
fathers. It is enough to say of the former that they show Israel to have 
been an off-shoot of the “Shemite’” Hebrew stock, which seems to have 
originated near the sources of the Tigris and Euphrates (Gen. 2: 10-14) in 
the volcanic regions of Ararat (Gen. 8:4), and to have migrated to the 
northern fringe of the Fertile Crescent between Arphaxad (Gr. Arra- 
pachitis: mod. Kirkuk) and the plains of Harran (Gen. 11: 10-31; 12: 
1-5). Thus, when Abraham entered Canaan, it was “a stranger and a 
sojourner” in the midst of a predominantly “Hamite” population (Gen. 
10:6-20; 23:4). The point is of importance because it stresses the natu- 
ral aloofness of a People destined to stand apart. This is a recurring 
motif in the stories of the patriarchs; neither in Canaan nor in Egypt 
must there be any contamination of the Seed of Promise (Gen. 12: 10-20; 
20; 24; 28-30). 

The events which brought the embryo nation into Egypt (Gen. 39:1) 
need not be recounted; nor is it to our purpose to discuss the vexed ques- 
tion of the date and duration of its sojourn there. The archaeological 
evidence from Jericho shows that the city was destroyed in the reign of 
the Pharaoh Amenhotep III (1411-1375 B.c.), and probably earlier than 
later in that reign. This is the only chronological certainty we possess, 
and it does little more to illuminate the preceding period than to expose 
the name “Rameses” or “Raamses” (Gen. 47:11; Exod. 1:11) as an 
anachronism. For the rest, nothing prevents us from accepting the story 
substantially as it is given us, and drawing whatever inferences seem per- 
missible. 

One of these is that the leadership of the nascent Israel must have been 
assumed from the start by the Egyptianized descendants of Joseph, whose 
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life in and around the capital (the later Rameses—Pelusium) would 
raise them naturally above their pastoral kinsmen in the remoter Goshen. 
This difference of locale will further explain why in the narrative Israel 
seems at one moment to be in the midst of the Egyptians and at the next 
beyond the reach of the Plagues. There is neither room nor need for the 
notion that only two out of the twelve tribes endured the bondage of 
Pharaoh and experienced the great liberation. 

These two things, the evil and the good, the slavery and the deliver- 
ance, constituted together the travail in which the nation was born. Con- 
tinuing the metaphor, we may say that it spent its childhood in the wil- 
derness and its youth in the long struggle for Canaan; and that it attained 
manhood when the last enemy, the Philistines, had been conquered by 
David, under whom the ark and its People found their promised rest 
(I Kings 8:56; Ps. 132:8, 14). This epoch—from Moses to David— 
possessed ever afterwards a specially sacred significance (compare Ps. 
78); and we must therefore pause to examine it. We can distinguish 
three great moments or stages: 

1. Redemption. Deliverance came to Israel from the mighty hand 
and stretched out arm of Yahweh God of the Hebrews (Exod. 3:18). To 
overlook this is to miss the whole point of the story. It was no foreign 
deity that came to Israel’s aid, it was the ancestral God, once worshipped 
in the far-off northern homeland, who lifted up his voice now from the 
Mount where his People were to meet him (Exod. 3:12). 

That voice, so long silent yet never wholly forgotten, awoke as of old 
the cataclysmal forces of nature. The Nile ran blood-red, its waters 
breeding pestilence; thunder and hail unleashed their utmost furies; a 
darkness that could be felt paralysed all movement for three days; then 
death struck silently at the first born. But the climax was still to come. 
Speeded on their way by a universal panic, the People were halted by 
the barrier of the Red Sea, when lo! its waters were withdrawn to permit 
their passage and then roared back again to engulf their pursuers! They 
were free at last, yet not as aimless fugitives; for now their course was 
set for them unerringly across the wilderness. By day and by night, as 
they marched, the finger of their Redeemer beckoned them onwards to 
his mountain in a pillar of cloud and fire. 

Such is the story in its bare essentials. It might well be dismissed as a 
piece of extravagant folklore, were it not for the indelible memory which 
the events left behind them. There is, moreover, a simple though ad- 
mittedly abnormal, explanation. In brief, the narrative of Exodus, Num- 
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bers, and the early chapters of Joshua provide good circumstantial evi- 
dence of a colossal seismic and volcanic convulsion along the line of the 
great Rift Valley, which extends from Syria through the Red Sea into 
the heart of Africa, and combines with the similar “Albertine trough” 
to enfold the sources of the Nile. The fact that Ararat is not only itself 
a volcano but the center of a vast volcanic district in the Armenian high- 
land explains the ease with which Israel recognized the voice of Yahweh, 
whose name and nature must have come down to them out of the mists 
of a primeval past. It should hardly be necessary to add that “the Mount 
of God” in the borders of Midian (Exod. 3:1) was as much a volcano 
as “the Mount of God” (Oldonyo—n’gai) which the Masai venerate to 
this day in the Rift Valley of Central Africa. The pillar of cloud and fire, 
the lightnings and smoke, the quaking furnace, the pealing “trumpet” 
are all well-known symptoms of an eruption. Nor should the coincidence 
of name surprise us. It attests the presence of a deity unknown to the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood and far more formidable, when 
aroused, than their own tribal and territorial gods. The idea, still in 
favor, that Moses “borrowed” Yahweh from the priest of Midian not 
merely contradicts the narrative but is in itself a ludicrous misconception. 

2. Consecration by Covenant. From the Red Sea Israel marched to 
“the back of the wilderness” of Midian (Exod. 3:1), which is now easily 
recognizable as the great volcanic tract of the Northern Hejaz. There, 
as foretold to Moses (Exod. 3:12), their trysting-place awaited them. 

The scenes of almost unimaginable awe and grandeur which attended 
their meeting with Yahweh are graphically described in Exod. 19: 16-19; 
but here again we are apt to miss the point. We generally think of the 
covenant as being the gift and acceptance of a particular code of justice 
and brotherly love, summed up and typified in the Ten Commandments. 
But the covenant was in reality much more than this. What made Israel 
a “kingdom of priests and a holy nation” (Exod. 19:6) was not the Law, 
it was the fact that Yahweh vouchsafed his presence to dwell (“taber- 
nacle’) and walk in the midst of the nation (Lev. 26:11-12; II Sam. 
7:6); and that Presence, as their own eyes had told them, was revealed 
in the formless glory of a consuming fire. 

We have here the explanation of several things which might other- 
wise puzzle us. Take, for example, the long (and to us uninteresting) 
details of the “Priestly Code,” which was no doubt reduced to its present 
form during and soon after the Exile, but which goes back, so far as its 
rationale is concerned, to the very earliest times. Its aim was not, as we 
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might perhaps suspect, the furtherance of priestcraft but the solution of 
a very vital and practical problem. We must imagine two points with a 
connecting line between them. At the one stood the worshipper desir- 
ous of communion with Yahweh through an offering which would be 
wholly acceptable and well-pleasing; at the other was the glorious Pres- 
ence, direct contact with whom meant instant annihilation: between 
them was the line of at-one-ment. The problem, then, was simply this: 
how should flesh and blood, with all its manifold uncleannesses and in- 
iquities, physical and spiritual, draw near to such a God, and “die not”? 

The answer was given in the provision of a series of protective screens 
between the People and the Presence. The withdrawal of the sanctuary 
from all possible direct contact with them, its service by a specially con- 
secrated hierarchy, the symbolic ornaments worn by the high priest, the 
various rites of “atonement,” all had this object. Indeed the word 
kipper (whence kapporeth the mercy-seat or “propitiatory”), though 
it is translated “to make atonement,” really means “to cover” or “screen” ; 
or as we might say nowadays to “insulate.” Some of the “screens,” such 
as the priesthood, were permanent; others, such as the sin offering and 
“the water of purification” (Num. 19), were for particular use as the 
need arose. But whether it were by the consecrated oil, or the sprinkling 
of blood, or the “ashes of a heifer” (Heb. 9:13, 22), the way of at-one- 
ment was kept open. Israel had “boldness and access in confidence” to 
its God. 

Another point about the Presence which tends to be overlooked is that 
he was regarded as somehow distinct from Yahweh yet in the fullest sense 
his vice-gerent on earth. He it was who shared the afflictions of his 
People; who as the “Arm of Yahweh” went at the right hand of Moses 
to deliver them, and as the Rock of Israel supplied their needs in the 
wilderness (Isa. 63:9, 12; Deut. 32:4, etc.). Mystically identified with 
the sacred ark (originally, no doubt, with its contents) he was the Angel 
invested with the all-holy name, who went before them to keep them by 
the way and to bring them into their inheritance (Exod. 23:20; compare 
Num. 10:33). Above all, he was the Glory who tabernacled in the most 
holy place, till the day when he must abandon his sanctuary for the sins 
of Israel; and he was the Lord, the Angel of the Covenant, whose long- 
awaited return to it was to come as a refining fire (Ezek. 9-10; Mal. 
3:1-2). In short, this mysterious Figure presided continually over the 
thought and actions of Israel, though the secret of his eternal sonship 
could only be revealed through the Incarnation. 
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3. The Consummation of the Inheritance. From the Mount of God 
Israel marched northwards to Kadesh-Barnea (Petra), which still pre- 
serves the memory of Aaron’s burial. A half-hearted effort to invade 
Canaan from the southeast was beaten back by the Amorites; and the 
People were forced to retire to Aqaba and, by-passing Edom, to descend 
upon the Jordan opposite Jericho. From this point, having secured the 
eastern table-land of Gilead, they set out on the long road of struggle 
and hardship which was to bring them gloriously to their rest. 

No more than fragmentary memories of the settlement have been pre- 
served by the editors of the Old Testament; no doubt, being Jews, that is 
to say Judeans, their attitude to the once-paramount house of Joseph was 
one of indifference, if not hostility. There is scarcely a hint, for example, 
of the occupation of Mt. Ephraim, and the establishment near Shechem 
of the national sanctuary, which was removed at some later date to Shi- 
loh (Josh. 24:1; Deut. 27: 1-8). What remains, however, bears the stamp 
of the whole sacred epoch. The dry-shod crossing of Jordan; the collapse 
of Jericho before the “Captain of the host of Yahweh”; the miracle of 
Beth-horon; the inspired defeat of Jabin’s confederacy; Sisera’s over- 
throw; David’s crowning victories over the Philistines ;—in all these the 
same mighty hand was manifested. “By little and little” (Exod. 23:30) 
Yahweh, throughout these centuries, warred down the enemies of Israel: 
this is the substance of the story, the impression which emerges even now 
from under the embellishments of a later piety. 

On the human side the secret of Israel’s endurance is soon told. It lay 
precisely in their unshakeable conviction that the Presence of Yahweh 
was at all times in their midst, making Canaan his own possession before 
he made it his People’s promised inheritance (compare I Sam. 26:19). 
It was here that Samuel, the first of the great line of prophets, rendered 
his supreme service; for it was he who rallied Israel in the dark days that 
followed the loss of the ark. We may suspect that, when their faith 
wavered under that disaster, he reminded them that the Presence was 
not tied to the ark but manifested himself equally in the cloud (Num. 
10:34; compare Ps. 99:6-7). At any rate, thanks to his inspiration, their 
courage not only survived the awful outcome of Gilboa but carried them 
forward in a burst of irresistible energy. Under the new generalship of 
David, the man after God’s own heart, they shook off the Philistine yoke, 
and striking around them with redoubled vigor went on to achieve 
empire. 

It may be thought that, in this brief sketch, too much has been said 
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about cultus and theology, while the great heroic figures of the epoch, 
Moses and Joshua, Deborah and Barak, Gideon and Jephthah, Saul and 
Jonathan have been passed over in silence. But the faithful Israelite 
would have seen nothing strange in this. He would have said that the 
leaders of the nation were all of them called by Yahweh to be used as 
his instruments, and that they succeeded just in so far as they sought and 
followed his guidance and obeyed his commands. On the other hand 
the same Israelite might well reproach us if we said nothing here about 
those gracious and joyful feasts which were the very nerve and heart of 
the nation’s life yet which, because so familiar, are hardly ever mentioned 
in the story of its early days. Three times a year the faithful made pil- 
grimage to the national sanctuary to offer there before Yahweh both 
themselves and the first fruits of the inheritance which he had given 
them, and to rejoice and give thanks in continued remembrance of his 
mighty power and love. Those were great occasions, when the scattered 
tribes renewed their common brotherhood and joined together mirth- 
fully as one chosen People under one covenant. As after-events were to 
prove, nothing could take their place, or that of the sanctuary at which 
they were held. They were at once the cement of national unity and the 
guarantee of Israel’s continued loyalty to its Redeemer. 

This is not to say that all were faithful throughout the sacred epoch. 
The editors of the narrative have probably magnified Israel’s back-slid- 
ings in the interests of their own artificial framework of recurring sin, 
repentance, and salvation. But the Israelites were, after all, human be- 
ings like ourselves and subject to the same lapses. We should have had 
good cause to be skeptical, had the tale been one of unsullied virtue. 
What concerns us, however, is something different. “The end crowns 
the work”; and the victories of David, achieved always under divine 
guidance (II Sam. 5:19, 23), brought the fulfilment of the promise made 
long ago to Israel’s forefathers (Gen. 12:7; Exod. 33:1, etc.). When 
the ark was borne in triumph to its sanctuary in the newly won capital 
of Jerusalem, it was as if a signal had been given that the long journey 
from Egypt was ended and the last resting place attained (compare Ps. 
132: 8, 14). Thus the curtain fell on the first act of the sacred drama. 
Confirmed in its inheritance and inspired by the Presence in its midst, 
Israel was now ready to accomplish the destiny for which it had been 
called, redeemed, and sanctified: to draw the nations of the earth to the 
knowledge and worship of the one true God. 
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The Failure of the Servant 


Every great tragedy has its turning-point, when the hero, having 
reached the zenith of earthly success, declines by gradual but remorseless 
stages to his nadir. So it was with Israel. Solomon’s reign opened in a 
blaze of glory which augured well of the future, yet for all his wisdom and 
fabulous wealth its only effect was to split and finally to destroy the na- 
tion. No one naturally recognized this at the time. Indeed there is no 
apparent consciousness of it in the books of Kings and Chronicles. Only 
the writer of Ecclesiastes penetrated its “vanity,” and even dared to put 
that verdict into the mouth of Solomon himself. 

What was the cause of the trouble? Superficially it might appear to 
lie with Solomon in his own person; for it is a fact that he virtually 
enslaved his countrymen in the interests of his grandiose designs. But 
we must look deeper. Solomon would never have been noted for wisdom, 
if he had been no more than a typical Oriental despot. We shall be much 
nearer the truth if we read his reign as a determined effort to exalt Yah- 
weh above the gods of all the nations of the world. To say this is not to 
deny a probable admixture of purely personal and selfish ambition. But 
earthly greatness is not simply something to be enjoyed, it is something 
to be used. In the natural order of things, material power is the most 
obvious and apparently the most effective instrument for securing one’s 
purpose. Why should Solomon think otherwise? If Israel, in the name 
of its God, was to possess “all the kingdoms of the world and the glory 
of them,” how else could this be done but by the might and magnificence 
of empire? An immense reservoir of wealth, a formidable army, com- 
posed largely of panzer columns of chariotry, and behind these a capital, 
above whose gleaming roofs the house of Yahweh shone out in supreme 
majesty: this was a program which wisdom itself dictated. Are we to be 
surprised because there was no voice to answer, Get thee hence, Satan 
(Matt. 4:10)? 

The crash actually came when Solomon was dead; and it is significant 
that it did so precisely because Rehoboam, without any of his father’s 
wisdom, elected to play the part of a conventional tyrant. The dreadful 
inevitability of what followed is emphasized by the fact that it had 
prophetic sanction, if not injunction (I Kings II:26-39). Ahijah, it 
should be noted, was of Shiloh, where the national sanctuary had been 
for so long; and this fact might have helped Jeroboam in his predica- 
ment. For he had to face a real dilemma. To let the northern tribes re- 
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pair for worship to Jerusalem would be to admit the superiority of Judah, 
yet to erect a rival sanctuary would be a most hazardous experiment. 
But Shiloh could never be called a rival sanctuary. Restored and beauti- 
fied, and served by the ancient Levite priesthood, it could be an effectual 
reminder of Israel’s past and a true spiritual center for the Northern 
Kingdom. Its position would, in fact, be somewhat similar to that of 
Gibeon, which had preserved its sanctity and honor even after David 
had established the ark in Jerusalem (I Kings 3:4; I Chron. 16:39). 

Jeroboam, however, ignored this hint (if such indeed it were), and 
broke once for all with the immemorial tradition of the Exodus. His 
shrines at Bethel and Dan were chosen for geographical, not religious, 
reasons; and his golden bull-images seem to have been made as a defiant 
challenge to the old palladium. Finally, whether to enforce the contrast 
or because he could not trust the Levites to be loyal to him, he created 
a new priesthood, and thus severed the last ties between “Israel” and 
“Judah”! The schism was complete. 

Having said this, we must add in all fairness that we have only a one- 
sided account of the matter and that the details are obscure. Amos 
makes no mention of the “calves” ; Hosea writes as if there had been only 
one; and neither prophet protests with the violence we should expect 
against such a violation of the second commandment. Certainly the wor- 
ship at these shrines was offered to Yahweh and to no one else. What 
the prophets denounce is the sacrilege of such a worship when Israel is 
at the same time committing idolatry elsewhere. That, and that only, 
is the reason why Yahweh abominates the feasts that are celebrated in 
his honor and utterly rejects the sacrifices that are offered to him. The 
idea that the prophets inveighed against sacrificial worship as such is “a 
vain thing fondly invented.” 

Nevertheless the Jewish editors were assuredly in the right when they 
traced Israel’s downfall to the sin of Jeroboam. The severance of the 
northern tribes from the national sanctuary was a fatal step. Little by 
little they turned their backs upon the historic past and succumbed with 
hardly a struggle to the lures of heathendom. Moral as well as political 
disintegration followed. The rich preyed upon the poor, the strong bat- 
tened on the weak. Justice was stifled. Brotherly love became a mockery. 
Luxury and sexual license ran riot. In vain the gigantic figure of Elijah 
struggled to avert the catastrophe. In vain Jehu executed a bloody purge 
of reformation. When Assyria finally struck, it was against a people who 
had ceased to be worthy of their calling, with no hope of recovery. 
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Things were different at first in the Southern Kingdom. Smaller and 
less exposed to the influences of the outer world, it was preserved also 
by the very pride of possessing the true worship of Yahweh. Its first 
kings, notably Jehoshaphat, were loyal upholders of the Law; and when 
the menace of heathendom came near in the person of Athaliah, the 
stalwart hand of the priest Jehoiada flung it back from Jerusalem. There 
is some reason for holding that it was he, too, who circulated what we may 
call the first edition of Deuteronomy, culled from the old code-books of 
Shiloh and filled with the joyous and uplifting inspiration of Israel’s hap- 
piest days. 

All too soon, however, the shadow crept back again and gradually 
darkened the holy city. What had happened in the north now befell 
Jerusalem, and as before all efforts to prevent it were fruitless. In vain 
the protests of Zechariah, Jehoiada’s son, yet also the first martyr for 
Yahweh (II Chron. 24:20, 21; Matt. 23:35). In vain the denuncia- 
tions of Isaiah and Micah. In vain the miraculous deliverance from 
Sennacherib. In vain the reformation under Josiah and the terrible 
warnings of the now-completed Deuteronomy. From the sole of the foot 
to the head, the whole body of Judah sickened, and God’s People loved 
to have it so. 

We have quoted the last seven words from Jeremiah (5:31), who was 
called to witness that worst corruption, the corruption of the best. For 
now what had been Judah’s strength and glory had become its shame. 
The ark and the Temple had been throughout these centuries the out- 
ward sign and assurance that the Holy One of Israel still tabernacled in 
his city. Once, indeed, already he had saved it from the might of Assyria. 
Must he not always do so? What taunts would be flung at him by the 
heathen, if he suffered them to defile the virgin daughter of Zion! What 
blasphemies would cover that Holy Name which he had desired to be 
known and worshipped by all the nations of the earth! Here, then, with- 
in these hallowed walls Judah might dwell securely. How could it under- 
go the fate of Samaria, when Yahweh himself was its bulwark? 

So reasoned the inhabitants of Jerusalem, even while they committed 
their abominations and themselves profaned the Temple precincts. That 
nemesis had overtaken them which lies in wait for all organized forms of 
religion, when the spiritual idea gives way before its material embodi- 
ment, and the symbol is taken for the truth. In this particular case the 
first step can be traced back as far as Solomon; and it is important to 
dwell on it. When David had expressed a wish to build a permanent 
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house for the Name (that is, the Presence), Nathan was sent to forbid 
the project on the ground that Yahweh was one who walked amongst 
his People, and whose sanctuary must therefore always be a mobile tent 
(II Sam. 7:5-7). For some reason Solomon chose to ignore this quite 
explicit message; and the tent, whose pattern was said to have been re- 
vealed to Moses on the Mount, gave place to a house designed by man. 
The change may seem, as it must have seemed then, a trivial one; yet 
the years brought their retribution. Sooner or later the idea was bound 
to arise that the Presence was tied down to the particular place where he 
“dwelt,” was (in fact) virtually a prisoner in his own sanctuary; and 
this is what actually happened. Men forgot that Yahweh had once 
“dwelt” in Shiloh and then abandoned it to destruction; and that what 
he did at that time, he could do again (Jer. 7:12-14). Instead, they be- 
gan to think of him as being at their disposal, not themselves at his, and 
that is the first downward step from religion to magic. 

Herein lies the special significance of Ezekiel in sacred history. A 
priest of the Temple, he was called to witness the withdrawal of the Pres- 
ence from the city which had been thought forever sacrosanct. Jerusa- 
lem had boasted herself against Samaria as the possessor of the true sanc- 
tuary of Yahweh (Ezek. 23: 4 Oholibah, “My tent is in her”) ; yet, like 
her elder sister, she had defiled her own virginity. Her fate, then, must 
be the same. Not till her people had passed once more into the wilder- 
ness and suffered there the purging-forth of the rebels, could Yahweh 
return to dwell within her and to hallow her, under a new David, by a 
new and everlasting covenant of peace (Ezek. 20; 37, etc.). Meanwhile 
the end must come. What all Assyria’s might had failed to do, the sins 
of Judah would render easy for the Babylonian. Self-doomed, Jerusalem 
must open her gates to the spoiler and deliver up her people to the hor- 
rors of captivity and exile. 


The Hope of Recovery 


The Servant had been tried and found wanting. In spite of the strong- 
est ties of race and blood and ingrained aloofness; in spite of a call, a 
deliverance, and a consecration wrought by unexampled signs and won- 
ders; in spite of all the unique privileges conferred by Yahweh, “the 
adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the law, 
and the service of God, and the promises” (Rom. 9:4) ; in spite of the 
guidance, the warnings, the entreaties, mediated to Israel through an 
unbroken line of prophets: in spite of all these things, flesh and blood 
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had proved unequal to the task allotted it. Who had been found so blind 
and deaf as those who should have had eyes to see and ears to hear? Was 
it, then, possible that God would give his People a second chance? 

Yet this was the promise which the faithful remnant of Israel cherished 
by the waters of Babylon. They had received it first from Jeremiah, who 
had predicted a return to Jerusalem in seventy years under a new cove- 
nant. Then Ezekiel had confirmed it, even describing it as a resurrec- 
tion of the dry bones of Israel (37:1-14). Finally a voice, speaking with 
the accents of an Isaiah, heralded the same good tidings of comfort (Isa. 
40-55). The little community on the Euphrates stirred and awoke. Cyrus 
the Persian had appeared like a star of deliverance from the East. The 
Lydian empire of Croesus went down in ruin; and all the gates to the 
isles of the sea were suddenly flung wide open. Best of all the new con- 
queror, being himself a monotheist, showed a special sympathy with the 
Jews and their longing for the land of Yahweh and the house that had 
so long lain desolate. 

The coming glory which the prophets had proclaimed for Jerusalem 
seemed now to be on the verge of fulfilment. “By divers portions and in 
divers manners” they had foretold a recapitulation of the sacred epoch. 
There was to be a new redemption, wrought in signs and wonders even 
more marvellous than the old. There was to be a new covenant, written 
not on tables of stone but in the inmost depths of the heart, with a conse- 
cration that would cleanse Israel from its sins and fill it with the very 
Spirit of Yahweh himself. There was to be a new allotment of the holy 
inheritance, in which the tribes would be ranged in ordered symmetry 
around a new Jerusalem ruled by a new David. Above all, since without 
it none of these things could possess purpose or meaning, there was to 
be a new sanctuary of the Presence, a light to the Gentiles, an everlast- 
ing glory to Israel, upon whose altar the kings and peoples of the earth 
would lay their gifts for acceptance. And now, with the decree of Cyrus, 
this vision seemed to have arrived at its appointed time (Hab. 2:3). 

The reaction of the Jews is significant. It has been sometimes affirmed 
that the greatest benefit they derived from the Exile was the substitu- 
tion of the more “spiritual” worship of the synagogue for the old material 
grossness of the Temple sacrifices. This was clearly not their own view of 
the situation. The moment the seventy years of Jeremiah’s prophecy 
were ended, Haggai and Zechariah pressed urgently for the rebuilding 
of the Temple. Was not this to be the place which Yahweh would fill 
with a glory more excellent than the first, and where he would rest in- 
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deed “forever” (Hag. 2:9; compare Ps. 132:14)? Was not this to be 
the house which the Shoot of David was to build for the Name (Zech. 
4:9; 6:12-13; compare II Sam. 7:13)? These hopes, indeed, proved 
short-lived; and we hear no more of Zerubbabel and Joshua the high 
priest, around whom they centered. But this had no effect upon the na- 
tional resolve. The Temple must be rebuilt. In the end it was rebuilt. 

Here, too, we realize the significance of the “Priestly Code,” to which 
reference has already been made. No scholar disputes nowadays that it 
was compiled in its present form for the service of the second Temple, 
and it is therefore of the highest importance to grasp its viewpoint. The 
Code is a compilation containing many late, and some very late, ele- 
ments; but there is no reason to doubt that it goes back in substance to 
Mosaic times. Its ascription as a whole to those times is not, therefore, a 
pure legal fiction. But this is not the point. The point is that the editors 
looked upon the Israel of their own day as being in the same state of “holi- 
ness” as the Israel of the Wanderings (compare Jer. 2:2, 3). Had not the 
Exile, indeed, been a second wilderness, where Yahweh had wooed and 
spoken comfort to his People and forgiven them their sins (compare Hos. 
2:14; Ezek. 20:34-38)? Henceforth, then, the very idea of deliberate 
transgression must be unthinkable; and the Code takes no account of it, 
except to pass upon the offender the sentence of extirpation from the holy 
community. “Atonement” is of course as necessary as ever, and the 
means for it are provided in meticulous detail; but what is “atoned for” 
is always some inadvertent offence, some natural and often merely physi- 
cal uncleanness, which debars the Israelite from access to the Presence 
and, if unexpiated, exposes him to annihilation. That the Code devotes 
so much space to such rites of “atonement” must not blind us, on the 
other hand, to its primary object. Holy communion with the Holy One 
in its midst: this was Israel’s highest privilege of old, and now after so 
many centuries its most fervent longing. And is it not so to this day? 
What other thought possesses those humble suppliants at the Wailing 
Wall in twentieth-century Jerusalem? 

How then was it, we may ask, that the Jewish Day of Atonement came 
to be thought of as covering every kind of sin, deliberate as well as inad- 
vertent, even as it does today? To answer this question we must look 
behind it to another. Why is it laid down in a late section of the Priestly 
Code (Lev. 16) that once a year the high priest must make atonement 
even upon the mercy seat, the throne hallowed beyond all human hallow- 
ing by the holiness which was to overshadow it? The reason is not far 
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to seek. What the Jews had expected with such a lively hope was 
never vouchsafed them— in the form in which they looked for it. There 
was no return of the Presence to the second Temple. How should 
there be? For only the new David could build the house for the Name, 
and of this promised Messiah there was still no trace. Gradually, 
then, the conviction dawned that the vision of the “latter days” still tar- 
ried. Bitter experience confirmed this. No inward transformation had 
been wrought in Israel. One had only to look around to know it. For all 
the strenuous efforts that had been made to maintain the purity of the 
nation among the Gentiles; for all its heroic martyrdoms in defence of the 
Law; the dry bones still awaited their resurrection and the inbreathing 
of that Spirit which was to make all things new. It was because of this 
that the Rabbis imposed their new interpretation upon the “Priestly 
Code.” They could not do otherwise, if there was to be any hope of obey- 
ing it in practice. But it should be realized that what they did was a de- 
parture from tradition, and that it has blurred the true significance of 
sacred history. 


The Meaning of Sacred History 


The rejection of Jesus was a tragedy of blindness rather than perver- 
sity. We are not speaking now of those who were immediately concerned 
with his crucifixion. They must be left to the judgment of God. Yet it is 
well to remember that even for them Jesus implored forgiveness because 
they knew not what they did. But if we ask ourselves what the cause of this 
blindness was, we shall not find it in the downright wickedness of the 
human heart. That will not explain the aloofness of a man like Gamaliel 
or the fiery persecuting zeal of his disciple, Saul of Tarsus. We must 
look deeper. Men like these could never have been blinded by their pas- 
sions, and least of all by self-interest. The darkness that was in them 
could only have been caused by the object of their supreme devotion and 
constant study, the Scriptures. 

Bergson has somewhere drawn attention to man’s almost invincible ob- 
tuseness to the idea of something that is totally new. “Is there a thing 
whereof men say, See, this isnew? it hath been already, in the ages 
which were before us.” So wrote the Preacher, and his words find an 
almost universal echo in the heart of mankind. Now, it is true that if 
one searches the Scriptures as Saul and Gamaliel must have searched 
them, one can find the promise that God will cause “a new thing” to 
spring up for his People, wrought by the “Arm of Jehovah” in the form 
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of the Servant (Isa. 43:18, 19; 52:13-53:12). But the word “new” is 
ambiguous. A redemption from the bondage of Babylon would be a 
“new thing” when compared with the ancient redemption from the 
bondage of Pharaoh, but it would not be a new kind of deliverance. In 
the natural order of things the weak are continually being enslaved by 
the strong; and there is nothing new in the appearance of someone yet 
stronger to set them free. So it is with all human experience. Jn the 
natural order of being there can be nothing essentially new. Conversely 
if something new does appear, it must come directly from the hand of 
the Creator: it must be a “new creation” (II Cor. 5:17). 

In what sense, then, did the prophets themselves anticipate a new 
sacred epoch? There is no doubt that “Isaiah of Babylon” (Isa. 40-55) 
foretold it as a new creative act of Yahweh, but did he or any other 
prophet really grasp what that meant? We must not shrink, as a Jew 
would have shrunk, from such a question. For if we examine the utter- 
ances of the prophets, as we ought, with an open mind on the subject of 
inspiration, we are bound to recognize that some of their forecasts were 
mistaken. Haggai and Zechariah, for example, predicted great things 
of a Temple which has long since perished unhonored. This does not 
mean that the prophets were not what they claimed to be, vehicles of 
the word of Yahweh. It simply means that their message had to struggle 
up through the levels of their conscious thought and was more or less 
obscured in the process. We can see, then, that when they spoke of the 
future, it was in terms which often reflected their own anticipations. 
Only when the truth came to them in a vision (as, for example, with 
Ezekiel ) , can the personal factor be discounted. 

If, on the other hand, we take every word of the prophets as wholly 
inspired, we must arrive at the conclusions which blinded even the best 
Jews to their Messiah. For there can be no doubt what the prophets as 
men expected. They looked forward to a “renewal” of the sacred epoch 
which would be “new” in the historical, not in the generic, sense. The 
new redemption, the new inheritance, the new David, the new Temple, 
the new Jerusalem: all these were to be signs of God’s love and power 
manifested in the old familiar order of nature. This is particularly clear 
from Ezekiel’s detailed description of the new Temple, as well as his 
own and Jeremiah’s references to the resettlement of Palestine. Their 
eyes were fixed on this earth or rather on that one spot in it where a 
Temple made with hands was to be the religious center of the world. 

Hence came that blindness which brought the tragedy of Israel to its 
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final catastrophe, while it inaugurated a new Israel in the new age and 
order of Spirit. Partly, as we have seen, it was due to a mishandling of 
the Scriptures; the same, in fact, as that which today we call Fundamen- 
talism. But it was due in even greater measure to a lack of faith in the 
presence of that which was wholly new. This comes out strikingly in the 
stoning of Stephen. Stephen was charged with speaking against the 
Temple and the Law, saying that Jesus of Nazareth would destroy the 
one and change the other (Acts 6:13, 14). His “defence” was, in effect, 
a plea of guilty. He charged the Jews in their turn with having always 
resisted the commands of God, and not least in this, that under Solomon 
they had replaced the divinely revealed Tabernacle with a house made 
with hands (Acts 7:44-47). The end of the argument was lost in a storm 
of fury but its trend was already obvious. No such “house” is permissible, 
because the only “House” in which God has promised to dwell is the 
Spiritual House made up of living stones, which the new David builds in 
his risen body. 

It was this “transubstantiation” (so to speak) of sacred history that 
the Jews could not face—no! not even Saul of Tarsus till he had heard 
the voice of the Redeemer on the Damascus road. For here was indeed 
something uniquely new, which destroyed at a blow all the privileges 
which Israel had gloried in. The past remained, sacred, precious, ever 
venerable, but it spoke now a new language. What had been history be- 
came the symbol of that which stands behind and beyond history. What 
the prophets had seen as in a glass darkly stood forth now as the sub- 
stance of which all that had gone before was but the shadow. 

To demonstrate this in detail is a matter of close exegesis which lies 
outside an historical survey, but a brief synopsis may indicate our mean- 
ing. We shall conclude, then, with a glance at the stages of the sacred 
epoch as they are recapitulated in Christ: 

1. Redemption (typified by the Passover and paschal lamb and the 
crossing of the Red Sea) conveys the twofold idea of being delivered 
from bondage (and the destroying angel) and being taken possession of 
by God. This was brought home in the old dispensation by the payment 
of a redemption-price or “ransom” by every male Israelite to Yahweh. 

In the new dispensation man is revealed as lying utterly helpless under 
the bondage of a cosmic “power of darkness” from which he can only 
be delivered by Christ; only by the redemption-price of his blood and by 
the sharing of his passage through death to a new life can man be taken 
possession of by God. 
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Herein lies the significance of the preceding centuries. This truth 
about sin and redemption could not have been recognized until men had 
attained the level of “law” (ethics, moral responsibility) and found it by 
bitter experience to be powerless against the evil deep within them. Is- 
rael had done this, and its failure pronounced the verdict: not by law but 
by faith, not in human strength but by God’s grace, not as “natural” man 
but in the glory of a new creation. 

2. Consecration by Covenant (types: the sanctuary, holy and accept- 
able offerings, rites of “atonement,” royal priesthood, etc.) conveys the 
idea of flesh and blood being so hallowed by communion with God as to 
become capable of mediating the knowledge and true worship of him to 
the world around. 

In the new dispensation evil has been detroned by the inbreathing of 
the Holy Spirit, and the individual has become a member of the risen 
body of Christ. Thus God dwells not merely amongst but in his People; 
they are his “royal priesthood” because they are already his living sanc- 
tuary, his “Tabernacle of Witness.” 

This is on the outward side. On the inward side the “Israel of God” 
still confesses the motions of sin in its “flesh” yet knows that in spite of 
them it has “boldness and access in confidence” to the Father. For Christ 
is at once its High Priest and its Mercy Seat; and through him it abides 
in perfect at-one-ment with God who is himself eternal At-one-ness, Holy 
Community, Perfect Love. 

3. The Consummation of the Inheritance (types: David, Jerusalem, 
the final “rest” both of Israel and the ark) conveys the idea of the ac- 
complishment of the promises of God. 

In the new dispensation, the heavenly Jerusalem is the “inheritance of 
the saints in light,” where Israel’s citizenship is hid with the new David 
in God. Thus the end is present already in him who is both the First and 
the Last, and only awaits the final fulness of the times. Here for a while 
the People of God pursues its mission, a stranger and sojourner on earth, 
yet in the sure knowledge that its rest “remaineth,” and that the patience 
and faith of the saints will have their reward. For the day will come 
when Jerusalem shall descend from heaven with her gates wide open to 
receive the glory and honor of the nations; and then the goal of world- 
history will be attained, the task of the Servant ended, and the drama of 
salvation fulfilled. 








The Gospel and the Christian Family 


An Eposition of Ephesians 5:22 to 6:9 


by JOHN WICK BOWMAN 


IN THOsE circles of thought (Jewish and Christian) which stem from the 
prophetic revelation contained in Scripture, theology (or the “knowledge 
of God”) has consistently held the place of first interest and importance. 
Man’s “whole duty”—what we should embrace under the terms religion 
and ethics—has been conceived as the reflection of right theology. This 
has been so according to Scripture because God is the original (“the True 
and Living God’) and man at best but a copy of him, made in his 
“image” after his “likeness.” “Know thyself,” said the Greek philoso- 
pher, and you will understand why you act as you do. “Know God,” said 
the Hebrew prophet, and learn how you ought to live; for “the knowledge 
of God is the beginning of wisdom” for man. 

The apostle Paul is found assuming his place in this prophetic tradi- 
tion. In a variety of ways he gives expression to the classical biblical idea 
that what God is, that man must become. For example, he writes that 
the only possible “foundation” for Christian living is “Jesus Christ” (the 
ultimate revelation of the “knowledge of God”), and that upon such 
theological foundation the structure of religious and ethical attitudes 
must be erected (I Cor. 3:11-15). Again God’s sons are “to be con- 
formed to the image of his Son, in order that he might be the first-born 
among many brethren” (Rom. 8:29). Yet again: “We all, with un- 
veiled face, beholding' the glory of the Lord, are being changed into his 
likeness from one degree of glory to another; for this comes from the 
Lord who is the Spirit” (II Cor. 3:18). 

It is characteristic of Paul’s method in his epistles to give expression to 
this relation between theology, on the one hand, and religion and ethics, 
on the other, by dividing them roughly into the two parts suggested by 
the conception. Time and circumstance, it is true, frequently go far to- 
ward breaking up this ideal pattern. It is seen best in Romans, where the 
first eleven chapters are devoted to the one theme, the remainder to the 
other. But it appears also in Galatians ( Chaps. 1 to 4, and 5, 6) and 
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Colossians (Chaps. 1, 2 and 3, 4) most clearly. Ephesians commends 
itself as being from Paul’s hand for this reason among others that it fol- 
lows this Pauline pattern, chapters 1 to 3 laying down the theological 
foundation upon which chapters 4 to 6 proceed to erect the religious 
and ethical building. And though one may not assume the Pauline au- 
thorship of this epistle at the present day, yet that it is saturated with the 
apostle’s thought and teaching is generally admitted. Accordingly, the 
name of Paul will be freely used throughout the present article and the 
assumption will be made that the passage under discussion breathes the 
spirit of, and gives accurate expression to, the thought of the great 
apostle.’ 
I. 


The logical relation between theology and Chrstian living is indicated 
at Rom. 12:1, Eph. 4:1, and Col. 3:1 by the use of the same inferential 
conjunction “therefore.” “On the basis of the foregoing theological dis- 
cussion,” says Paul, “therefore, I beg of you to lead a life worthy of your 
calling. Let your belief in God and in such a God as he is whom you be- 
lieve, be reflected in your way of life and in your dealings with your 
fellows in whom you see that God’s image.” 

Paul’s theology included two conceptions which served to undergird 
and implement teaching of this sort. One of these was his doctrine of 
the resurrection, which in his teaching—as no doubt in that of the entire 
Hebrew branch of the church—had a relevance, not alone for the physi- 
cal side of man’s nature, but for his entire personality as well, including 
its moral and spiritual aspects. For this inclusive nature of the effect of 
the resurrection reference may be made to Rom. 6:4-11 and to Eph. 
2:1-10. Accordingly, in the midst of his discussion of the Christian ethic 


the apostle quotes at Eph. 5:14 what is no doubt a couplet from a very 
early Christian hymn— 


“Awake, O sleeper, and arise from the dead, 
And Christ shall give you light.” 


The implication of this beautiful exhortation to the Christian is that he 
may “arise” in the sense intended in this present life and in the midst of 
the contemporary paganism, wherein in consequence his “light” may 
shine to the glory of God.’ 

The moral and spiritual implications of the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion were necessitated by the Hebrew psychology which Paul shared with 
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our Lord and their contemporaries. According to that psychology man’s 
life was one, to such a degree that whatever affected any of its aspects 
must of necessity affect the whole. Sin, therefore, had its physical, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual effects on man’s well-being; and similarly, whatever 
saved him in one aspect of his being must save him in all. 

The doctrine of a moral resurrection is clearly in line with Paul’s teach- 
ing about the Holy Spirit as the giver of the new moral and spiritual life 
(Rom. 8:1-11) and the producer of the fruitage of good works (Gal. 
5:22f.).* It is not strange, therefore, that while nowhere in Ephesians 
is there anything approaching a doctrine of the Holy Spirit as such, yet 
the entire teaching of the epistle is shot through with almost casual ref- 
erences to his working and power. Thus, reference may be made to 
1:13f.; 2:18, 22; 3:14; 4:4, 30; 5:18. The obvious implication of such 
teaching is that the Christian ethic is for one who is filled with the Spirit 
and that, without such indwelling and the moral resurrection which en- 
sues thereon, it is useless to speak of the ethical implications of the gospel 
message. But equally—and here lies my present point—where the gospel 
is known and believed through the Spirit, one has every right to expect 
to find his fruitage in life and character. 

The second conception in Paul’s theology which serves to implement 
his teaching that one’s living should reflect one’s theology is that of the 
nature of the church as the “body of Christ” (Eph. 4:12). In this capac- 
ity the church is the corporate fellowship which is empowered by the 
Holy Spirit to accomplish Christ’s will in the world, just as a man’s body 
is the functioning instrument of his personality through which he per- 
forms what his will dictates. I desire to move from one place to another 
and my feet carry me there. The will that is “I’’ determines to write a 
letter to my friend and my fingers grasp the pen or punch the keys of the 
typewriter to give expression to that determination. But equally, in the 
process of attaining to “mature manhood” (Eph. 4:13), my body is en- 
abled through the mutual support provided by its many members to 
function so that the labor of each is supplemented by that of the others 
(Eph. 4:15f.)—so also is the church, which is Christ’s body and which 
accomplishes his will in the world. 

As it was with the doctrine of the resurrection, then, so it is with that 
of the church. The natural consequence of both conceptions is the in- 
sight that the Christian ethic is for Christians only. It is for those who 
“know him and the power of his resurrection” (Phil. 3:10) , who as mem- 
bers of his church have a share in performing the bodily functions which 
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mean doing his will, and who, under the guidance of and embued with 
the power of his Spirit, are embarked on the enterprise of achieving 
moral adulthood in the company of others like minded. Accordingly, it 
is foolish to expect the Christian ethic to work among pagans. But it is 
equally a denial of the power of God’s Spirit to fail to trust to its work- 
ing among Christians. Those who are committed to the Christian enter- 
prise and t6 the Christian gospel, and who profess to believe in the latter 
as “the power of God unto salvation” (Rom. 1:16)—as Paul did—have 
a right to look for its fruitage in life and character. 


II. 


Martin Dibelius has shown that this thesis is developed in Ephesians 
both negatively (4:17 to 5:14) and positively (5:15 to 6:9).° It seems 
equally clear that the apostle thinks of it in terms of both the individual 
(the former passage) and the group (the latter one). It is not my pur- 
pose in the present paper to deal with the section treating of the personal 
or negative items beyond the remark that its largely negative character 
is due to the author’s meditation on the effects of “sin” in man’s life and 
the creation within him of the “old nature” (4:22), a nature so darkened 
in its understanding that an educational process must be submitted to in 
order that man may “try to learn what is pleasing to the Lord” (5:10). 
This process necessarily involves many negations, for truth is often best 
seen in the light (or rather, shadow) of the old error. 

It is when the apostle turns from the demands of the gospel ethic on 
the individual in isolation to his group experiences and to what the gospel 
means for these that we are enabled to see its transforming effect on hu- 
man life on a grand scale. After all, this is only what we have a right to 
expect if it be recalled that the individual in isolation has in reality no 
existence! Man’s life from the cradle to the grave is made up of a suc- 
cession of corporate experiences, as was long ago recognized by the bibli- 
cal revelation, and has more recently been rediscovered—as, for example, 
by the so-called “we psychology” and the sociologists generally. John 
Dewey’s caveat against “an impossible individualistic psychology’® would 
have received hearty accord from the Hebrew prophets from Hosea on- 
ward and certainly from the entire New Testament church. Little won- 
der, then, that Paul must reserve his affirmations regarding the effect 
of the gospel ethic on human life for the individual’s group experiences. 
For it is only here, in the context of what life means as a whole in its com- 
plexity and infinite variety, that we are enabled to perceive the enobling 
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effect of that ethic as a sort of rebound or echo from the group, back to 
the individual’s own life and personality. 

With a view to developing his thesis of the gospel ethic for man’s cor- 
porate life, Paul might have chosen as illustration any one of a number 
of the social institutions known to himself and his readers. These in- 
cluded the state, commerce and trade, the school, the trade guild, the 
amusement world, and numerous social, religious, and political groups 
which flourished in that day. Elsewhere the apostle does, indeed, en- 
large on the Christian’s responsibility and privilege in connection with 
several of these human institutions (for example, Rom. 13 and 14). But 


here—as also in Col. 3:18 to 4:1—he chooses to write of the family for , 


the reason doubtless that its corporate activity, when motivated through- 
out by the Christian ethic, furnishes the best possible picture of the work- 
ing of that ethic in the life of the church as a whole. 

Paul had already remarked that the “family (Gr. warpi4) derived its 
very “name” from “the Father” (Gr. rarnp)—3:14f.; and since in Se- 
mitic circles the name stood for the character of the person concerned, 
this was an obvious way of saying that the human family ought to reflect 
the Divine Father’s moral nature, even as it bore his name. Or, to put 
the same idea in a slightly different form which will enable us to transfer 
the Greek pun to the English—when you look at a human fatherhood 
family ), you should always be prompted to say “Father” (that is, “God” ) 
by reason of the reflection in this fatherhood of God’s character. Actu- 
ally, of course, in line with the Pauline theology (and, indeed, with that 
of the Bible as a whole) this can only be said to hold true of the Christian 
family. And it becomes another way of saying that the Christian family 
furnishes us with the example par excellence of what the Christian ethic 
can and should accomplish in the social life of man generally.’ The im- 
plication is that what can be said for, and is exhibited by, the Christian 
family, should also be found in every branch of that society which is 
lived in the spirit and power of the gospel. Certainly the life of the 
church as a whole ought to exhibit the same characteristics as Paul here 
assigns to Christian family life. (This point will be illustrated in another 
connection below, so that it need not be further developed at present. ) 


III. 
As we scan the short preface which Paul has written to his treatise on 
the Christian family (that is, the paragraph made up of 5:15-21) we 
discover its theme to be well expressed in the words found at 4:3— 
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“maintain the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” Here it is given 
in the following sequence of injunctions: “understand what the will of 
the Lord is” (vs. 17) ; “be filled with the Spirit” (vs. 18) ; and “be sub- 
ject to one another out of reverence for Christ” (vs. 21). This is to say 
that the aim which the church—and so the Christian family as an inte- 
gral part of the same—is to hold before itself is that of doing God’s will; 
for that will is paramount in the life of man. This can be done only un- 
der the guidance of the Holy Spirit. And it will express itself in a volun- 
tary submission in all things that the good of the group may be attained. 

In elaborating this theme so far as the Christian family is concerned 
Paul shows its application to the three relationships of wife and husband, 
child and parent, slave and master which pertained at the time in the 
average family unit throughout the Empire. It has not been noted, how- 
ever, by the commentators that the selection of just these three relation- 
ships was suggested to the apostle by his knowledge of the “traditions of 
the elders,” a fact confirmed for us by the later Mishnah of Yahudah ha 
Nasi (c. 200 a.p.).° The relevant passage in the Mishnah reads: 


“Women and slaves and minors are exempt from reciting the Shema and from 
wearing phylacteries, but they are not exempt from saying the T efillah, from the 
law of the Mezuzah or from saying the Benediction after meals” (M. Berakoth 
3:3) 


The thought underlying this passage is that “women and slaves and 
minors” cannot in reason recite the Shema, which begins with the decla- 
ration: “Hear, O Israel, Jehovah our God is one Jehovah: and thou 
shalt love Jehovah thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might” (Deut. 6: 4f.).'° Within the framework of the Jewish 
society it could be said of free adult males only that they had “one Lord 
(Jehovah )”; for the slave had in addition his master, the child his parent, 
and the woman her husband. The fact was generally recognized—and 
appeal could be made in its support to the Torah—that each of these 
owed obedience to and acknowledgement of the “lordship” of the party 
indicated: thus, for the child—Exod. 20:12; Deut. 21:18; for the slave 
—Exod. 21:2-6; Lev. 25:43, 46; for the woman—Gen. 3: 16. 

The endeavor has been made to dodge the natural implication of the 
passage quoted from the Mishnah as just stated, so far at least as women 
are concerned. Thus, George Foot Moore has suggested that this halakah 
was intended merely as an example of the “more general rule . . . that 
women are exempt from all positive commandments (“thou shalt”) for 
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the performance of which a fixed time is set.’ Professor Moore’s ref- 
erence here is to the fact that the Mishnah provides fixed times twice a 
day for the recitation of the Shema (M. Ber. 1:1f.). But his suggestion 
is not sustained upon close examination of all the relevant data. For the 
daily prayer (the Tefillah of the passage quoted above), from which 
wives were not exempt had a fixed time for its daily performance (M. 
Ber. 4:1), or rather for two out of the three times enjoined during the 
day. Moreover, the passage in M. Kid. 1:7, upon which Professor Moore 
relies for his interpretation, refers, not to exemption from duties for 
which a fixed time of the day was set, but specifically to those enjoined 
for “a fixed time of the year’ (italics mine)! These would include such 
occasions as the three major Feasts and the Day of Atonement. 

The fact remains that, although within the confine of the Hebrew 
home the wife and mother had a place of honor and love assigned to 
her,” and one that was no doubt higher than that in the surrounding 
paganism at any period of Israel’s history, nonetheless there was never 
any thought of equality between her and her husband. Max Radin ina 
popular account of The Life of the People in Biblical Times (Philadel- 
phia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1929) states succinctly 
what probably all scholars (Jewish and Christian) would agree to repre- 
sent the fact, as follows: “. . . it would be quite far-fetched to assert that 
there was anything like sex-equality, or even marital equality, in ancient 
Israel. The wife was distinctly the inferior.” (p. 43) And that this dis- 
tinction between the sexes persisted into and beyond the period of the 
Mishnah’s development (that is, roughly several centuries before and 
after the beginning of the Christian era), the one example of the rules 
governing divorce will be sufficient to illustrate. The Law permitted a 
man to divorce his wife if he found in her “indecency in anything” (Deut. 
24:1), solely on condition that he grant her a “bill of divorcement,” and 
the only controversy which Judaism ever had on the point related to the 
nature of the “indecency” which should constitute due ground in the 
man’s eyes (M. Gittin 9:10). Contrariwise a woman could never divorce 
her husband on any ground whatever, and the Mishnah specifically 
stated that “a woman is put away with her consent or without it, but a 
husband can put away his wife only with his own consent” (M. Yebamoth 
14:1).’° Baron commenting on the peculiar conditions revealed by an 
Elephantine Aramaic papyrus containing a marriage contract dated 
about 441 B.c. remarks: “Most striking is the woman’s capacity to take 
the initiative in divorce proceedings and to obtain a divorce even against 
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her husband’s will. Jewish law has never before or since granted women 
such a right.””"* 

In the light of these facts it becomes deeply significant that in discuss- 
ing the Christian family Paul chooses to write of those persons which the 
mishnaic passage places in a subordinate position. This can scarcely 
have been coincidental. It would seem clear that Paul chose a familiar 
pronouncement of the contemporary Jewish social ethic with a view to 
making the relevant Christian comment thereon, even as our Lord in like 
fashion, with a view to dealing with the subject of the right spirit to adopt 
in connection with the practice of religion, chose by way of illustration 
the three essentials of worship as taught by the Pharisees—alms-giving, 
prayer, and fasting (Matt. 6:1-18). It is instructive, therefore, to note 
that in dealing with the three types of persons involved Paul, contrary to 
the mishnaic ruling, goes out of his way to make a distinction between 
them. Like the Old Testament and the Mishnah he agrees that children 
and slaves should “obey” (Gr. iraxovew) , the one their parents, the other 
their masters. But neither here nor elsewhere does the apostle agree with 
the Jewish code that women are to “obey” their husbands. Rather, at 
Col. 3:18 he significantly substitutes the word rendered “be in subjec- 
tion to” (Gr. iroraccecfar), and the same is supplied in Eph. 5:22 from 
the preceding verse.” 

These two Greek verbs in themselves, and by reason of the difference 
in the voices employed in the relevant passages, give expression to two 
fundamentally different ideas. The active voice of iraxovev employed 
here means simply “to obey,” lending itself admirably to express the real 
relation of subservience which actually exists on the part of the child and 
the slave by virtue of what these two persons are in themselves. In the 
nature of things it is incumbent on the part of each of these to obey. 
On the other hand, iroraccec#a is here and elsewhere in like contexts 
in the New Testament always in the middle (reflexive) voice, and the 
implication is that the one “subjecting himself” does so through an act 
of his sovereign will and that he could equally have elected to have done 
otherwise." This is so whether as at I Cor. 15:28 the reference is to sub- 
mission to God on the part of his Son, or by men to the king (Rom. 13:1), 
or to other men (I Cor. 14:32, 34; 16:16). Hort long ago pointed out 
that in the New Testament only as Jas. 4:7 and Heb. 12:9 does the verb 
have reference to “human submission to God.”"” Paul seems to have 
avoided the thought that man has a right to decide for or against sub- 
mission to God, and in the only two passages in his writings where the 
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word is used in such connection the thought of man’s unrighteous in- 
subordination is in mind! (Compare Rom. 8:7; 10:3.) 

The conclusion to be derived from such a study of the verb iroraccecbu 
then, is clearly that its normal usage is for the relationship between equals, 
or at all events for the act of submission to duly constituted authority on 
the part of one who voluntarily submits to the same. It is the act of a free 
person in a democratic society in which he wishes to see the principles of 
law and order maintained, and for which end he is prepared to sacrifice 
somewhat of his liberties to the common good of all. In a word, the verb 
in question is one which gives expression to the principle of liberty as 
opposed to license, of order in place of anarchy. 

In the light of this discussion, it is illuminating to note that neither 
iworaocec$a nor any other verb actually occurs in the Greek of Eph. 
5:22, but rather is supplied in the English translation from vs. 21,'* where 
its participial form suggests its grammatical connection with the preced- 
ing paragraph beginning at vs. 15.'° The “subjection,” accordingly, that 
is had in mind is that of every member of the church—no matter what 
his office or standing—to every other member. That is to say, it is the 
general recognition of the principle of law and order as a sine qua non 
for the church’s very existence that is uppermost in the apostle’s mind, 
coupled with the thought of the equal sovereign right of every personality 
in the church as a member of the body of Christ. And in using a verb 
which will adequately express these ideas he is simply trying to convey 
the thought elaborated in I Cor. 12 by the use of a different terminology 
—namely, that the Christian should harbor neither an inferiority (vss. 
15f.) nor a superiority complex (vss. 21ff.), but, contrariwise, recogniz- 
ing his parity with all other Christians, submit himself and his will to 
the collective will of his fellows. 

The motivation lying back of this subjection of oneself within the 
church is, in Paul’s expressive phrase, “the fear of Christ” (vs. 21). The 
term is taken over, of course, from the oft-repeated Old Testament 
phrase “the fear of Jehovah,” and as Millar Burrows has written, “the 
word ‘fear’ as applied to the right attitude toward God indicates rever- 
ence and obedience rather than dread.”” It will, then, mean the same 
here with reference to Christ. And it is a sense of the solidarity in the 
Christian fellowship between Christ as the Head and the members of 
his body that supplies the motive for a voluntary submission of human 
wills to one another here. In thus submitting to each other the members 
of Christ are in reality submitting to the Head himself; hence, such sub- 
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mission is always—or at all events, ought to be—consciously “in fear of 
Christ.” Accordingly, it should not strike us as in any way strange that, 
when Paul selects the Christian family as the social unit by means of 
which to illustrate the contribution of the gospel to the problem of social 
living (the leading a “life worthy of the calling to which you have been 
called”—4:1), he should stress this principle of voluntary submission as 
it applies in the family, though always in terms appropriate to the three 
separate relationships involved. 


IV. 


I have said that Paul selected the Christian family to serve as an ex- 
ample of the working of the gospel’s social ethic in the church as a 
whole. That this is so requires demonstration, and I shall attempt the 
same here, in this final section of the present article, for the reason that 
such demonstration leads us straight to the heart of the teaching of the 
passage. Two considerations may be offered in support of the proposed 
thesis. First, there is the avowedly allegorical reference to the relation- 
ship between wife and husband as corresponding to that between church 
and Christ. (vss. 23, 25ff., 32). The origin of this allegory is clearly the 
similar Old Testament prophetic one of the relationship between God 
and Israel, as found, for example, in Hosea (chaps. 1 to 3). We have 
already seen that for Paul, as for the New Testament church generally, 
no doubt, the risen Jesus takes the place of the “Lord” of the Old Testa- 
ment (compare I Cor. 12:3; 16:22). There can be little doubt that this 
arose through the mediation of the two concepts of “Messiahship” and 
“Sonship,” as both of these stand for the intervention of an emissary or 
viceroy who comes to man from God with all the divine prerogatives 
and powers. It was natural, therefore, for the new covenant “people 
of God”—that is, the church, to become in Christian thinking the “bride” 
or “wife” of the Messiah (the Son), as the Old Testament church had 
been of Jehovah (the Father) (compare Matt. 22:1-14; 25: 1-13; Rev. 
21:2; 22:17). 

It would seem equally natural for Paul, in thinking of the Christian 
family as the nucleus and exemplar of the church as a whole, to transfer 
the wife/husband simile to it. Accordingly, the Old Testament-inspired 
church equation “church : Christ :: a wife : her husband” would be- 
come the Christian family equation “the Christian wife : her Christian 
husband :: the church : Christ.” This reconstruction of the possible 
history of the allegory is far more likely to be the true one than that to 
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which Dibelius makes reference as proposed by various members of the 
Religionsgeschichtliche Schule and derived from the pagan mysteries.” 
Strictly speaking it is wrong to apply the adjective “mystical” to the 
equations with which Paul is dealing here; they are allegory, not mys- 
ticism. Or rather, there is no mysticism involved in either of the above 
equations on the wife/husband side, nor in the simile which it presents 
to the other side of the equations. The mysticism is all on the church/ 
Christ side, and the only mysticism which wife and husband experience 
is through their separately taking their places in the church fellowship. 

The second consideration which suggests that the teaching relative to 
the Christian family is intended to illustrate the working of the gospel’s 
social ethic in the church as a whole, is found in the fact that each mem- 
ber of the same is made by the apostle to stand for one or another of the 
Christian graces (that is, “fruits of the Spirit,” to employ Paul’s own 
term). Thus, (1) the Christian wife represents, as we have seen, that 
spirit of subjection which in Christian circles goes by the name of hu- 
mility (5:22). She is to bring into the Christian home the truly demo- 
cratic principle and spirit enshrined in the verb broraccec#a, to cul- 
tivate neither inferiority nor superiority complex, but rather recogniz- 
ing her complete equality with her husband and with all other members 
of the church to show a spirit of submission to the wills and authority 
of others.” (2) The Christian husband equally stands for the all-em- 
bracing Christian power of love. This is, of course, not to say that the 
husband is not to be humble! No more, indeed, than would be the like 
perverse suggestion that the wife was to be devoid of love! Paul has al- 
ready said implicitly that the husband as a good Christian is to submit 
himself to all others in the church (including his wife), even as all other 
members are to do (vs. 21). For the purpose of his allegory, however, it 
is inconvenient for Paul to say this explicitly of the husband, who for 
allegorical purposes stands related to the family as the Father (God) to 
his universe (3:14f.), or as Christ to his church (in loc.). And the im- 
portant point to note is that all three of these relationships (Father to 
universe; Christ to church; Christian father to Christian family) are 
defined by the distinctive Christian term “love.” It is worth while, indeed, 
to dwell a moment on the fact that the only headship of the husband and 
father in the Christian family posited by Paul, is a headship of love like 
Christ’s. The suggestion that the so-called “big-stick” conception of the 
father’s relation to the family group was taught by Paul, neither here nor 
elsewhere has any semblance of truth. The father’s attitude toward both 
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wife and children in the Christian home, as far as Paul is concerned, must 
be one involving the utmost respect of their personalities, even as the 
Father and Christ respect the rights of all men, never forcing them to 
compliance to their respective wills by any other authority than that of 
love—the greatest of all forces alike in the universe over which the 
Father rules, in the church for which Christ died, and in the family 
wherein the father’s love is law (vs. 28). 

(3) The Christian child, then, stands for the instrument of faith by 
which man is bound to God. This is not explicitly stated (as in the first 
two instances above), but the idea is implicit in the clause which Paul 
inserts at 6:2 by way of justification of the fifth commandment (Exod. 
20:12)—namely, “this is the first commandment with a promise.” The 
significance of this statement of Paul for the Hebrew mind can hardly 
be overestimated, calling attention as it does to the fact that the little 
child is the “first” to receive a “promise” from God.” It was characteris- 
tic of the Old Testament prophetic revelation that God demanded for 
the fulfilment of his promises on man’s part only an answering faith. For 
such “faith” obviously meant that God’s “faithfulness” (that is, his 
essential truth or integrity of character) in fulfilling his promises was 
honored. Paul was fond of dwelling on this prophetic teaching of the 
relation between “promise” and “faith” (compare Rom. 4:13; Gal. 
3:29), his stock example of one who answered to God’s requirement at 
this point being Abraham, and it provided the framework for his doc- 
trine of justification by faith. The child, then, who shows his “faith” in 
God’s “promise” by his active obedience to the fifth commandment, in- 
troduces into the Christian family the principle of a living faith of the 
type that relates the church to God in Christ. 

(4) The slave in the family allegory stands for consecration, for 
“singleness of heart”; for the type of motivation that sees every human 
duty in the perspective of Christ’s claim upon the life of his disciple 
(6:5-8). Paul has often been blamed for failing to denounce the prac- 
tice of human slavery. But in this he was simply being realistic. Had he 
taught slaves to disobey their masters, he would have brought the might 
of Rome down upon the Christian movement at its very inception, for 
probably a majority of Gentile converts were slaves. There is a sort of 
divine opportunism that the “hardness of men’s hearts” forces upon the 
disciples of Jesus who must be “wise as serpents” as well as “harmless as 
doves.” But there is a far deeper reason for Paul’s silence at this point 
than that of opportunism. He was concerned to impress his readers with 
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the sublime truth that it is possible to be a Christian under any and all 
circumstances (compare I Cor. 7: 21-23). Consecration to the cause of the 
gospel depends, not upon a man’s outward condition, but solely on the 
quality of the life within his heart, that is, of his entire inner attitude or 
spirit. A Christian, therefore, may truly serve Christ in the humblest, 
as in the most exalted, station or profession. And, rather than the slave’s 
social position being a handicap to his Christian experience, it gives him 
a magnificent opportunity to show what Christ can do for men in the 
way of instilling the desired consecration in their hearts! 

One imagines that this is the highest teaching on the subject of the 
employee and of labor generally that has ever been written by man’s pen 
at any time. It serves to make clear that the artificial distinction between 
clergy and laity stemming from the Roman doctrine of the church and 
including the idea that the former has a “call” from God which the lat- 
ter lacks, has no basis in either fact or New Testament doctrine. A 
“call” of God to serve men is indicated, not by one’s membership in a 
group labelled by the title “clergy,” but solely by one’s motivation to 
serve Christ in serving one’s fellows (whether employer or others). The 
sense of equality which Paul feels at this point to exist between employer 
and employee is set forth in the final injunction of the section—“Mas- 
ters, do the same to them”: the same consecration, the same motivation, 
the same sense of duty to serve one’s God in serving one’s fellows must 
be found on every side, for “there is no partiality with” God (vs. 9). 

What a wonderful example to the whole church of Christ would such 
a Christian family be! 





1. Better, reflecting (so R.S.V. marg.) ; cf. Eph. 4:13. 

2. The present writer would go further than the above statement in declaring that he has 
never seen any valid reason for concluding that Ephesians was not a round-robin letter written 
by Paul, near the close of his career, to the churches of Asia Minor. E. J. Goodspeed’s An Intro- 
duction to the New Testament (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937) contains the 
classical statement to the contrary in English (pp. 222-239). The stylistic pattern above re- 
ferred to appears on the whole to be limited to Paul’s writings. Hebrews affords a good ex- 
ample of another type, wherein a short theological paragraph is first laid down, followed by 
one of a religious or ethical nature, then a second of theological import, and so on. 

3. The thought is the same as that at Matt. 5: 14-16. 

4. Karl Barth has worked out this thesis in detail for the ethical teaching of I Corinthians, 
which he shows is all written in the light of the resurrection at chapter 15. Cf. especially pp. 
11-13 of his The Resurrection of the Dead (trans. H. J. Stenning, New York: The Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 1933). 

5. Cf. Martin Dibelius, An die Kolosser, Epheser. An Philemon (2nd ed.; Tubingen, J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1927), p. 66. 

6. Cf. his Human Nature and Conduct (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1922), p. 94. 

7. This idea of the central importance of the “family” as a unit in the larger life of the com- 
munity of the “people of God” was, of course, by no means original with Paul. It was part 
and parcel of the tribal set up with its subordinate clans and families. 
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8. Confucius taught that the primary ethical ideal consisted in the application of the principle 
of “reciprocal propriety” in the “five relationships” of “ruler and subject, father and son, hus- 
band and wife, elder brother and younger, friend and friend.” See Robert Ernest Hume, The 
World’s Living Religions (rev. ed.; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925), p. 118. 

g. Quoted from The Mishnah, translated and edited by Canon Herbert Danby (Oxford: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1933). 

10. The Shema is the nearest equivalent to a “creed” which Judaism ever developed. It 
consists of Deut. 6: 4-9; 11:13-21; Num. 15:37-41. 

11. Cf. his Judaism (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1927) II, p. 129. 

12. Cf., for example, the thorough examination of the data involved by Elizabeth Mary Mac- 
Donald, The Position of Women as Reflected in Semitic Codes of Law, University Studies, 
Oriental Series, No. 1 (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1931). 

13. On the basis of M. Ned. 11:12; M. Ket. 5:5; 7:2-5; 7:9f. Moore contends that a woman 
“could sue for divorce in the courts,” of. cit., p. 125. The passages, however, are obscure and 
their validity under dispute even among the Rabbis. 

14. Cf. Salo Wittmayer Baron, The Jewish Community (Philadelphia: The Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America, 1942), I, 70. 

15. The same verb appears in Titus 2:5. It is to be observed that nowhere in the New Testa- 
ment is the woman commanded to “obey” her husband. In I Pet. 3:5 where tzraxovew is used 
of the woman, reference is to the Old Testament custom and specifically to Sarah’s relation to 
Abraham, but in vs. 1 of the same passage the Christian view is again represented, as with 
Paul by tzoraccer Gan. : 

16. That the verb in these contexts is middle and not passive is agreed among the gram- 
marians and lexicographers. Cf. for example, J. H. Moulton, A Grammar of New Testament 
Greek, Vol. I, Prolegomena (3rd ed.; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1908) p. 163 on Col. 3:18; 
A. T. Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament (3rd ed.; New York: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1919), p. 807; also Preuschen, Abbott-Smith, Moulton-Milligan in loc. among the 
lexicons. 


17. Cited by J. H. Moulton and George Milligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek New Testa- 
ment (New York: Hodder & Stoughton, 1914-1930) art. jrordcow. 

18. There can be little doubt that the earliest Greek Manuscripts lacked the verb in vs. 22. 
It is absent from Chester Beatty Papyrus 46, Codex Vaticanus, Clement of Alexandria, Jerome, 
and Origen. It was probably first supplied by the Syriac or Latin, and for the same reason that 
we insert it in English. Cf. J. Armitage Robinson’s study in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians 
(and ed.; London: Macmillan Co., Ltd., 1914), p. 301; also Nestle’s text et al. 


19. So the grammarians agree; cf. Moulton, op. cit., p. 181; Robertson, op. cit., p. 946. It 
is unfortunate that the R.S.V. has followed the revised Challoner-Rheims version of 1941 in 
placing vs. 22 with the following paragraph rather than with the preceding one, thus obscur- 
ing the important facts to which reference is made above. 


20. Cf. his An Outline of Biblical Theology (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1946), 
pp. 241f.; also J. Armitage Robinson, of. cit., in loc. 
21. Op. cit., pp. 71f. 


22. That Paul believed in the entire equality between the sexes appears, not only from a 
theological passage such as Gal. 3:28, but even more so in his discussion of the rights and privi- 
leges of man and wife in the Christian home in I Cor., chap. 7. Incidentally, it may be re- 
marked in passing that there are strong textual grounds for believing that I Cor. 14:34, 35 
is an interpolation and not from Paul’s hand. It strangely contradicts I Cor. 11:5 which as- 
sumes that the woman may speak in church. Cf. C. A. Anderson Scott, Christianity According 
to St. Paul (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1927), p. 227. 


23. There is a mixture of metaphors implicit in the wife/Israel/church side of the equations 
with which we have been dealing. It is pronounced at the point of the love motif. In both the 
Hosean and Pauline forms of the allegory it is actually the wife, and not the family, that repre- 
sents the “people of God” (Israel/church). But if the allegory is to prove as flexible as the 
prophet and apostle wish in order to convey its spiritual truth, the imagination must be allowed 
to wander from the “wife” to the community she represents and, then, back—not in reverse to 
the wife—but to the “family” as a whole as the nucleus of God’s people. 


24. On the questions of the meaning of “first” here, cf. J. Armitage Robinson, of .cit., in loc. 











The City of Safety 


A Sermon 


by NORMAN F. LANGFORD 


For there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will sprout again, and that 
the tender branch thereof will not cease. 

Though the root thereof wax old in the earth, and the stock thereof die in the 
ground; 

Yet through the scent of water it will bud, and bring forth boughs like a plant. 

But man dieth, and wasteth away: yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where is he? 


—Jos 14:7-10 
There is a river, the streams whereof shall make glad the city of God, the holy 
place of the tabernacles of the most High. 


God is in the midst of her; she shall not be moved: God shall help her, and that 
right early —Psatm 46:4, 5 


Late though the spring may come, it always comes at last. It may come 
too late for man’s convenience; but never too late to display once more 
the marvellous reproductive power of nature. Nature can be cruel to 
man: bringing drought and hail and tornado, ruin and want and fam- 
ine. Yet although nature may at times fail us, she never fails herself. 
There is a rotation of seasons; cold yields at length to warmth, and the 
plants which sleep bare and leafless in the wintertime put on greenness 
and flowers again, when the time is come. 

With astonishing resilience, the plant world survives grave injury. So 
persistently does it spring to life again, that it gives us the impression of 
immortality. “For there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will 
sprout again. .. . Through the scent of water it will bud, and bring forth 
boughs like a plant.” The stump responds to the scent of water. Given 
the moisture, nature will come alive. It is very different, our writer sadly 
reflects, with the world of men. The man who dies is finished here below. 
“Man giveth up the ghost, and where is he?” 

To be sure, the comparison is not in all respects equal. The stump of 
the tree still has life, and that is why it reacts to the scent of water. Were 
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the stump dead, no amount of water would revive it. But the writer 
makes his point well enough for all practical purposes. Compared to the 
world of nature, the human individual is very frail indeed, and his life 
is as a breath. Generation after generation, the vegetable world all 
around us comes to life in its season, as though it were indestructible. We 
could spare a tree infinitely better than we can spare our loved ones; 
yet the trees cling to life with a tenacity that none of us can hope to imi- 
tate. When we are all dead and gone, the trees we knew in our youth 
will yearly bring out their leaves over our dust; and nature will follow her 
faithful, changeless course, as though we had never existed and never 
mattered. 

This melancholy subject is one upon which not only the writer of Job, 
but also the other writers of poetry and wisdom in the Old Testament, 
persist in dwelling. Ecclesiastes is full of this gloomy theme. “All go 
unto one place; all are of the dust, and all turn to dust again” (Eccles. 
3:20). Again and again the Psalmist indulges in similar reflections. 
“Nevertheless man being in honour abideth not: he is like the beasts that 
perish” (Ps. 49:12). “For in death there is no remembrance of thee: 
in the grave who shall give thee thanks?” (Ps. 6:5). “O spare me, that 
I may recover strength, before I go hence and be no more” (Ps. 39:13). 

In the Old Testament we find men greatly troubled by a sense of per- 
sonal insecurity, so far as death is concerned. However often they may 
profess faith that God’s providence will care for them while they live, 
they seldom express confidence that he has anything more for them after 
they die. Suggestions of any belief in personal immortality are few and 
far between in the Old Testament. And the Old Testament is honest 
about this, as it is about all subjects. It is not afraid to complain of its 
fear that “man lieth down, and riseth not” (Job 14:12). Nor do we find 
any feeling of indifference toward this matter. These men are far from 
resigned to the fate of perpetual death. It is a real stumbling-block to 
their faith, as it is to ours. 

There is in the Old Testament a marked feeling of insecurity in regard 
to the future of the individual in the face of death. Over against this, 
however, we find a remarkable sense of security so far as the Jewish na- 
tion is concerned. There is no misgiving about the future of Jerusalem. 
“There is a river, the streams whereof shall make glad the city of God, 
the holy place of the tabernacles of the most High. God is in the midst 
of her; she shall not be moved: God shall help her, and that right early” 
(Ps. 46:4, 5). This confidence, be it noted, is not due merely to patriotic 
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pride. It is based on the assurance that Zion is not merely one city 
amongst the other capitals of the world. Zion is a holy place. It is not 
only a physical, but also a spiritual capital. Jerusalem is immortal be- 
cause God is there. 

Zion could be compared to the tree that is cut down. Enemies might 
come against her, and raze her to the ground: but she would come back. 
Ever and again, God will restore her. “At the scent of water,” says Job, 
the tree will bud again. Zion also knows what it is to revive at the scent 
of water. “There is a river, the streams whereof shall make glad the city 
of God.” There is a spiritual power, running through Jerusalem like a 
never-failing brook; and at the scent of that spiritual water, at the scent 
of God’s presence, Zion shall ever and again awake and be refreshed, and 
put on new life, as often as the tang of it comes to her nostrils. 

Here, in this optimism about the future of the holy city, lies the solu- 
tion of the individual’s problem. A single man, taken by himself, is a 
frail and transitory creature. Look at him, by himself, and you feel no 
confidence about his future. But then, that is not the way to look at a 
man. It is better to think of the spiritual community in which a man does 
not stand alone. There is a place where he stands with his fellows, in a 
society which never passes away. The animal nature of man dies and 
decays. But man was not made merely to have an animal nature. He 
ws made to take his part among the spiritual creatures which sing God’s 
praise. 

The Old Testament does not in itself bring us to any clear outcome of 
the problem that it raises. It leaves us seeing, on the one hand, the frail 
individual, passing away without a trace; and, on the other, the endur- 
ing nation, the city of Jerusalem which outlasts its enemies and springs 
to fresh life again at the very thought of God. These two pictures are 
not reconciled in the Old Testament; but they are in the New. Zion 
becomes the church of Christ. Of this new community Paul writes: 
“Even when we were dead in sins, [God] hath quickened us together 
with Christ . . . and hath raised us up together, and made us sit together 
in heavenly places in Christ Jesus” (Eph. 2:5, 6). Peter writes to new 
converts thus: “Ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy 
nation, a peculiar people; that ye should shew forth the praises of him 
who hath called you out of darkness into his marvellous light: which in 
time past were not a people”—that is to say, they were nobody, they were 
just individuals, floating for a brief while on the sea of time, until they 
were submerged—“but are now the people of God” (I Pet. 2: 9, 10). 
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We sometimes speak as though the New Testament were chiefly con- 
cerned with the individual; but that is not exactly the case. It is con- 
cerned with individuals as members of the church. The apostles spread 
out their net, and bring into the one place as many as they can reach. 
The gospel goes out to the hundredth sheep, to bring it back into the fold 
with the other ninety and nine. The New Testament does not give us 
permission just to be individuals: to go where we like, to think as we 
please, to do as we desire. The wages of that kind of life is death. The 
individual, standing by himself, is as weak and frail as he ever was, gospel 
or no gospel. He cannot possibly stand against the floods of time and 
chance which come up to overwhelm every living man that draws breath. 
But the church—that is something else again! Against it, the gates of 
hell shall not prevail. “God is in the midst of her; she shall not be 
moved.” 

Then, swept along in the community which has Jesus for its head, 
every man may face the future with confidence. In this company, and 
with such a Head, he need fear neither time, nor accident, nor death 
itself. In the face of personal death, the Jews of the Old Testament 
seem not to have been greatly comforted by the thought of the indestruc- 
tible city. The reason for this is that Zion, for all that it was a holy place, 
somehow remained a physical thing, tied to this earth. Its fortunes were 
political and military fortunes. But the new Jerusalem, Christ’s church— 
it is spiritual, it is not limited to one nation or one people or one place. 
It came down from heaven, and caught up mankind, and now it sweeps 
back toward heaven again. It came down out of eternity, and toward 
eternity it is bound, let what will happen to any nation or empire. It is 
Jerusalem which is from above; and it is free, free from limitations, free 
to take us back with it to the place from which it came. 

All our fears, and especially our fear of death; all our anxieties about 
our own fate, all our despair over the loss of loved ones: these all come 
from thinking of ourselves apart from the church. And we do well to 
worry and despair, apart from the church. There is nothing about us to 
suggest that we are immortal. All the evidence tells us that we drop off 
one by one, and are never seen again save in memory’s eye. Nothing 
could be blacker than the outlook for the individual human being, if 
there were no church of Christ. Job has the word for it, and his word 
still stands: “Man dieth, and wasteth away: yea, man giveth up the 
ghost, and where is he?” It is as true as the day Job said it. There is no 
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scent of water to revive the man who has been cut down. Nothingness 
closes over him, and from that state there is no returning. 

If we start by thinking about ourselves, we can only arrive at that kind 
of conclusion. And we deserve to be made melancholy, if we insist on 
thinking about ourselves first of all, when there is Christ’s church to 
think about. That is the place to begin, if we want to arrive at a differ- 
ent kind of conclusion. Begin with this heritage of Jesus and his people, 
this everlasting city, this community of light and life. Let that be our 
first concern, and then we shall find our place. Then we shall find secure 
ground to walk on. Let us go along with this tide, and it will sweep us 
safely into port. Follow the crowd that goes with Christ; and we shall 
arrive with all the rest. 


“One army of the living God, 
To his command we bow; 
Part of his host have crossed the flood, 
And part are crossing now.” 


“At the scent of water it will bud.” “There is a river, the streams 
whereof shall make glad the city of God.” If we seek our life in things 
spiritual, in the things which are above, we shall revive as surely as the 
tree which brings forth boughs in season. The medicine for our exceed- 
ingly mortal sickness is in the Scriptures, in the sermons of God’s minis- 
ters, in the prayers of the church. We can eat all the food we like at our 
dinner tables, and it will not preserve us: some day it will nourish us no 
more. If we gorge ourselves upon it, we shall but die the sooner. But 
one piece of bread, one little cup of wine, eaten and drunk for Jesus’ 
sake—in remembrance of him—is nourishment to keep us alive for ever. 

“Whosoever will save his life shall lose it; but whosoever shall lose his 
life for my sake and the gospel’s, the same shall save it” (Mark 8:35). 
We are very anxious to save our lives; and much of our thought about 
immortality is governed by the will of our own self to live. The pessimis- 
tic thoughts of the Old Testament on this subject are unanswerable. The 
witness of the Wisdom Literature still stands, to discourage all who begin 
at this side of the question. Those men of old wanted to live as much as 
we do; but when they faced the problem frankly, they found no hope. 
Neither shall we get anywhere by trying to wish ourselves into immor- 
tality. “Whosoever will save his life shall lose it.” That rule still prevails. 

“But whosoever will lose his life for my sake and the gospel’s, the same 
shall save it.” To forget self, for the sake of Christ and his church; to 
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make Christ’s church our first anxiety and responsibility in life and 
death—that is the passport to eternal life. As in the war, considerations 
of the national safety came ahead of personal wishes, ahead of even 
the individual’s life, and those who yielded themselves up both saved 
their country and earned an enduring name: so the love of the church 
that puts self behind is the way of security for all and for each of us. We 
shall not get into heaven alone; and the harder we try, the more devastat- 
ing death will be. But there is a city where God is in the midst; and to 
lose ourselves in her population is to ensure that we shall not be moved. 
God shall help her; and helping her, provide for her inhabitants. The 
one place of safety is where the other Christians are; and in their society 
we had better stay, until God has dealt with death. 











Patmos in the Pulpit 
A Meditation on Apocalyptic 


by CHARLES F. WISHART 


A COMMENTARY greatly prized by our fathers was Spurgeon’s monumen- 
tal work, The Treasury of David. In it, the great London preacher dis- 
cusses at length the origin and interpretation of each psalm in the psalter. 
At the close of every chapter, he presents what he calls, “Hints for the 
Village Preacher.” The purpose of this article is to present some hints 
for the busy preacher, city or country, seeking fresh settings for eternal 
truth. Why not try a somewhat neglected treasure mine—the Revelation 
of St. John? 

Many clergymen simply by-pass it. Not only is it obscure, and in some 
details hopelessly uncertain; its recondite symbols, its bizarre and gro- 
tesque figures, and its mystic numbers have proved a veritable homi- 
letic paradise for the “lunatic fringe” of commentators and preachers 
which, like the poor, we have always with us. Yes, all the way down from 
the Apocalypse of Baruch which Papias quotes as picturing a millenium 
in which vines will have ten thousand branches and each branch ten 
thousand twigs and each twig ten thousand shoots and each shoot ten 
thousand clusters and each cluster ten thousand grapes—verily in vino 
veritas!'—down to William Miller in his ascension robes a century ago 
and to Aimee Semple McPherson in her gorgeous, glistening angelic 
robes in Los Angeles Temple only a few years ago. Pastor Russell, John 
Alexander Dowie, and a multitude of others, all have manhandled the 
book. 

Far removed from and superior to this motley crew are many devout 
and some scholarly men who have overstrained the symbolism of the 
Revelation to a weird and a somewhat materialistic eschatology. For the 
devout spirit and clean Christian character of men like A. T. Pierson, 
R. A. Torrey, Dean Gray, and C. I. Scofield, the present writer has deep 
respect. Their piety puts many of us to shame. But when emotional zeal, 
obscure symbolism, and the higher mathematics get tangled up, the re- 
sult is not always happy. Sometimes, writers like J. H. Brookes, and 
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W. E. Blackstone wax grimly militaristic. The concept of a physical 
kingdom centered in Jerusalem, the enemies of the kingdom being over- 
come by force—“garments rolled in blood”—is not a pretty one. To 
some of us, not a Christ-like one! That, on the basis of four verses out of 
the whole Bible, this kingdom must last exactly one thousand years, no 
more no less, is to most of us a hard saying. Calvin’s word was stern: 
“The fiction is too puerile to need or to deserve refutation.” 

Since the book is thus misused, the temptation to the average preacher 
is to leave it unused. Obscure and controversial fields are abandoned 
for those more plain and practical. Almost never has the present writer 
heard a sermon in a respectable pulpit from the last book of the Bible. He 
has known preachers who frankly confess they never use it in the pulpit. 
But why should we neglect a gold mine because some who dig therein 
are unwise or untrustworthy? 

D. L. Moody used to say that he studied the Bible “in the original 
English.” The busy preacher must needs imitate his sturdy common 
sense. Questions of dates and authorship have only relative importance. 
Whether the background is the reign of Nero in the sixties of the first 
century, of Domitian in the nineties, or of a still later period, is of little 
homiletic import. We cannot be certain that John, the beloved disciple, 
was the author, though that traditional view has reasonable backing. 
Surely, when one considers the difference in style in different periods of 
the same man’s writing, it is cavalier treatment to rule out John, the 
Beloved, because the Greek style in the Revelation differs from that of the 
Fourth Gospel. Let us pluck the fruit from the tree regardless of whose 
hand planted it. 

“Of making many books there is no end, and much study is a weari- 
ness of the flesh,” said the cynical sage of Ecclesiastes. Surely he had 
prophetic insight about the commentaries on the Revelation. Countless 
in number, protean in theories, often dogmatic and controversial, they 
force one to turn wearily to the text itself for a fleeting glimpse of what 
the comment is all about. It is not so much that writers differ widely in 
their views. Mark Twain’s Pudd’nhead Wilson observed that “differences 
of opinion make horse races.” They also make for stimulus, clarity, and 
insight. Friction may produce light. The real difficulty for the preacher 
is that most commentaries are so meticulous in detail that one loses sight 
of the whole. Not only is the vision of the forest lost in studying the trees, 
but even the tree is lost in minute discussions of the limbs, branches, twigs, 
and leaves. We might safely defy the average preacher—high though 
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his I.Q. may be—to wade through the Revelation section in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible without becoming, as Borden Bowne puts it, “lost 
and embrangled in inexplicable difficulties.” 

The busy preacher, wearied with the vain struggle to bring cosmos 
out of chaos will find some measure of relief in Richard Moulton’s Mod- 
ern Reader’s Bible. It is not a new translation. Except for an occasional 
minor adjustment, it follows the Revised Version. He indicates the pur- 
pose of his work in these words: “Grasp of its literary structure is the 
true starting point for spiritual interpretation.” Most of the commen- 
tators have completely—tragically—amissed this all important principle. 
Moulton will give the preacher a vision of the forest. We may not see 
the book sanely. We will at least see it as a whole. We will see it as a 
carefully worked out, indeed, a very artificial literary structure. So care- 
fully is this structure built up with all its parts geared together that Dr. 
Marcus Dods rightly scoffs at the notion of a divided authorship. 

It is true there are certain irregularities. The episode of the “little 
book” in chapter 10, the “souls under the altar” in chapter 6, are cases 
in point. One of the most moving of these is the immortal thirteenth 
verse of chapter 14. “Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.” These 
lovely interludes—‘like linnets in the pauses of the wind”—-serve to ease 
the intolerable tension of the fast moving drama. 

But in the main you have a carefully articulated structure. And the 
keystone is the number seven. In the Prologue the first three chapters 
are obviously in a sevenfold division. The main body of the book, from 
chapter 4 to chapter 22 shows seven great visions which can, in most 
cases, be subdivided into seven subordinate episodes. From chapter 22:5 
to the close, Moulton finds seven last words of Jesus. This division is 
much less obvious. 

It must be kept in mind that the visions are not successive in time, but 
working toward a climax in intensity. And the climax comes not at the 
end, but in the middle. The turning point is in the fourth vision. In the 
first vision (chaps. 4 and 5) there is peace and glorious worship around 
the throne of the Lamb. Judgment against evil is potential but not yet 
active. In the second vision (the Seals, chapters 6 to 8:4) that judgment 
is made ready but still restrained. In the third vision (8:5 to 11:19) 
judgment is at work but only partial, touching the third part of the earth 
but not all of it. There is to be no more restraint. In the Authorized 
Version, the mighty angel, standing with one foot on the land and one 
foot on the sea swears that “there should be time no longer” (10:6. Moul- 
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ton follows the Revised Version: “That there shall be delay no longer.” 
Whatever the grammarians may say about the Greek chronos, the Re- 
vised Version and Moulton make better sense: Delay no longer! Loose 
the fateful lightning of his terrible grim sword! Then, in the fourth vi- 
sion (12:1 to 15:8) the storm breaks in full fury on the enemies of God. 
In the fifth vision (16:1 to 18:24), judgment is now a fait accompli. 
Babylon at last has fallen. And, by the way, the victory chant over fallen 
Babylon is incomparable poetry. Do not miss it. In the sixth vision 
(19:1 to 20:15) the tension lessens. The victory is complete. The 
beast, the false prophets, and the Dragon go to their doom. And in the 
last beautiful picture (21:1 to 22:5) we come back to our starting place, 
the peace that reigns in the Holy City and around the throne of God. 
Thus, in the first vision you have the peace of potential victory. In the 
last vision, the peace of victory accomplished. 

Not only do these visions reveal a rising and subsiding intensity—a 
rhythmical systole and diastole in the eternal energy—if one looks closely, 
he will perceive what most writers miss completely. For there appears 
an amazing parallelism between the three visions before the climax and 
the three visions which follow it. The limits of this paper forbid elabo- 
ration. But if the reader will follow Moulton’s outline, it will become 
perfectly obvious that visions one and seven follow the same pattern; 
that visions two and six, three and five are in the same manner similar 
in structure. This is very curious. It emphasizes the artificial literary 
form of the book to which reference has already been made. And it has 
tremendous importance in questions of interpretation. 

But we are concerned not only with the form, but with the kind of 
literature in the book. It is, of course, known as apocalyptic—the reveal- 
ing of things hidden. Various writers have explained the weird symbols 
and the use of mysterious numbers by the simple statement that it is a 
book of poetry. This is naive simplification. Isaiah and the Psalms are 
pure poetry and lovely poetry at that, but for the most part easy to under- 
stand. This book contains a very different kind of poetry. We might 
cull a contemporary term and call it underground literature. These ob- 
scure and indirect symbols were necessary for the safety both of writer 
and readers at a time when the church was driven underground by the 
Roman Gestapo. All underground literature uses this double-entendre 
method. Thus, when Sienkiewicz, in his novel, Quo Vadis, pictures the 
vices of the tyrant Rome, all Poland knew he was satirizing the tyranny 
of the Russian Czars, who then dominated that unhappy land. So, when 
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this book denounces Babylon, it would not be hard for the harried Chris- 
tian to understand that the author meant Rome. The present writer 
has been told that when the Nazis occupied Paris, one of the theaters 
made a smash hit by reviving the old Greek drama in which Aristopha- 
nes satirized the tyrant Cleon. While the Nazi officers sat dumbly in the 
boxes, the audience roared its applause, as night after night the Greek 
patriots hurled defiance at the tyrant. So, the terrific invective against 
Babylon in the eighteenth chapter of the Revelation would be read and 
undersood as God’s judgment on a tyrant Caesar. 

In this system of code symbols, we would expect to find, and do find, 
the use of code numbers. Probably only the contemporary reader could 
know the full significance of numbers in the Revelation. It seems quite 
obvious and extremely crucial for interpreters that these numbers were 
not mathematical but symbolical; that they were not measures of quan- 
tity or duration, but of quality and of ideas. The honest interpreter can- 
not jump from ideas to mathematics and from mathematics back to ideas 
at his pleasure. Says Professor Milligan, “We are not to imagine that 
numbers in the allegorical or spiritual use made of them by the Jews 
might be tossed about at their pleasure or shuffled like a pack of cards. 
They were a language; and the bond between them and the ideas that 
they involved was quite as close as it is between the words of ordinary 
speech and the speaker’s thoughts.” Some of these symbolical meanings 
are obvious enough. Three and seven and ten and twelve—and their 
multiples—were good numbers signifying in general, perfection, com- 
pleteness, fulfillment, victory. Six apparently paralleled our supersti- 
tious modern use of thirteen. It was a sinister number. It corresponded 
to the New Testament word for sin, hamartia—“missing the mark.” It 
approaches seven, but falls fatally short. What of three and one-half? 
We have seen that the turning point and climax of the seven visions was 
at three and one-half. “Time and times and half a time” equal three and 
a half. The two witnesses preached three and a half years. The outer 
courts of the church were trampled by the ungodly three and a half 
years. The saints were persecuted forty-two months—three and a half 
years. The church was in the wilderness twelve hundred and sixty days 
—three and a half years. Apparently the number stood for incomplete- 
ness, for the temporary reign of evil, but always with the assurance that 
it was only temporary. 

If one accepts these principles, he has a definite guide in certain con- 
troversial interpretations. Thus, Dr. Scofield is very certain that the 
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three and a half years, and the twelve hundred and sixty days are dates 
in a definite calendar of events, a key to eschatological timing. But you 
cannot thus play fast and loose with the obviously symbolic use of num- 
bers. You cannot make them stand for ideas in one passage and for 
dates on a calendar in another. This is eisegesis, not exegisis. Says Dr. 
George French concerning the reign of Christ: “Its very length is known 
because absolutely and unequivocably foretold. It will last a thousand 
years.” But Dr. Milligan cites Ezekiel, who speaks of Israel’s victories 
over their enemies and of how they will burn up the weapons of their 
enemies “and they shall make fires of them seven years.” Certainly a 
slow combustion! All that the prophet means to say is that those weapons 
will be completely burned up. In the same passage, the house of Israel 
will bury the bodies of their enemies “for seven months.” Surely this 
would be a prolonged interment! All that is meant is that the land should 
be thoroughly cleansed from impurity. 

It would seem fair to assume that “thousand” is simply the redupli- 
cated idea of ten—the symbol of completeness. Satan is completely 
powerless as concerns God’s people but, “although deprived of power 
over the righteous is still to be the deceiver and ruler of the wicked.” In 
other words, you have two pictures, or two faces of a coin. That the 
loosing of Satan is said to occur “after” the binding is of no great sig- 
nificance in a vision. We have already seen that we must do away with 
the idea of time succession in all these pictures. Dante saw the vision of 
the Paradise after the vision of the Inferno. But they actually synchro- 
nized. Of course, such an interpretation is not free from difficulties. But 
to the mind of this writer, it offers fewer stumbling blocks than the elab- 
orate time schemes so militantly maintained by many devout souls. As 
for the “lunatic fringe,” it would appear fantastic that they have taken 
four verses from one chapter of the Bible and on them built an elaborate 
program of eschatology—a structure complete to the last detail—a pyra- 
mid poised on its very tiny apex! 

Apply our principles to other points of interpretation. Who was the 
second beast of chapter 13? We have had many conjectures based on 
the number 666. All assume the number is to be used mathematically 
rather than symbolically. Count the letters in the name, “Nero,” and you 
have it. He was the beast. Reckon the time on the calendar and count 
from there. It is the Pope, it is Napoleon, it is Hitler! So run the old and 
new calculators. Is it not saner and simpler to retain the symbolical sig- 
nificance of code numbers? Six was hamartia, evil. Six on six was re- 
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duplicated evil. Probably Nero fitted the picture as have several gentle- 
men before and since. But the number itself was the “mystery of in- 
iquity.” As the dragon represented the essence of evil, so the first beast 
would stand for that evil as totalitarian tyranny and the second beast as 
such a tyranny under the guise of religion. He had two horns like a lamb 
but he spoke as a dragon. And—God help us—people worshipped him 
as a God. One could carry out the contemporary application did time 
permit. 

Once again, who was the Rider on the White Horse? Hollywood as- 
sumed the answer in the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, and most 
commentators have backed it up. He was the sinister figure of bloody 
conquest. But there is not a textual line to indicate that. The other three 
horsemen are labelled as evil definitely and unmistakably. Not so the 
Rider on the White Horse. He is Conqueror, but what kind of conquer- 
or? Go over to the parallel vision in the nineteenth chapter and he re- 
appears. This time he is described so minutely that there can be no mis- 
take. He is the Conquering Word of God, the Incarnate Son of God, 
King of Kings, and Lord of Lords. What a thrilling picture this gives us! 
Over against war and famine and death stands a conquering warrior— 
the Incarnate Word. How much we need that picture in these troubled 
days! 

Much good ink has been spilled in discussion as to whether the aim of 
the book was preterist, futurist, or continuous historical—that is, whether 
it refers to events and personalities of John’s own time, or to the continu- 
ous history of the church, or to the pattern of this yet to come. The de- 
bate seems futile. Obviously, it could not have been written except as 
occasioned by and in reference to a contemporary situation. But it is 
equally obvious that the same pattern of events and personalities has 
been working out through the last two thousand years and will continue 
to work out to the end of time. Thus we have in the Prologue an amaz- 
ingly accurate picture of the present day church. Mr. Kipling in a poem 
called, The Holy War, extols the insight of John Bunyan. How did this 
vagrant tinker of Bedford, twelve years in jail, come to have such as- 
tounding insight into the various types of humanity as revealed in his 
Story of Mansoul? The “Lords of Looseness,” the “Perseverance— 
Doubters,” the “Brittle Intellectuals’—“John Bunyan had ’em typed 
and filed in sixteen eighty-two.” As in the prisoner of Bedford, we have 
an amazing insight revealed in the prisoner of Patmos. 
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Thus the Ephesus church is praised for loyalty to doctrine while Per- 
gamum is censured for the neglect of it. The cliché that “it makes no 
difference what you believe if you are sincere” has no place in the vision 
of Saint John. There are modern churches where all doctrinal preach- 
ing is by-passed and where the sermonic material makes up a kind of 
psychological pep talk, mildly tinctured with diluted religion. All the 
while the modern man is hungry for doctrinal preaching in the right 
sense, for time-tried gospel truths boldly proclaimed, freshly illustrated, 
and lovingly pressed home upon the hearer. Said Goethe, “Tell me no 
more of your doubts, I have doubts enough of my own. If you know any- 
thing, tell me that.” 

Here is the church of smug indifference. This is rationalized under 
the name of tolerance. The seer of Patmos says, “I know thy works that 
thou art neither cold nor hot. I would thou wert cold or hot. So then, 
because thou art lukewarm and neither cold nor hot, I will spew thee 
out of my mouth.” 

Then there is the wealthy church with the largest building, the most 
elaborate service, the highest paid choir, and the best organ in town. It 
opens not its rented pews to the poor, but contents itself with “organized 
charity, carefully iced in the name of a cautious, statistical Christ.”” The 
clergyman must needs be a tactful priest, geared into the status quo, 
rather than a rugged and sometimes tactless prophet who would turn 
the world upside down. Billy Sunday used to say, that when Paul came 
into a town, there was “either a riot or a revival.” To the church of the 
rented pews, the comfortable social club of the “best people,” controlled 
by the upper financial brackets, comes this blistering message. “Because 
thou sayest I am rich and increased with goods and have need of noth- 
ing and knowest not that thou art wretched and blind and naked; I coun- 
sel thee to buy of me gold tried in the fire that thou mayest be rich.” 

Then there is the church whose pulpit has degenerated into a plat- 
form for ethical lectures. All spirituality has faded out. Out of past 
momentum, men and women go through the routine forms whose vital 
meaning has disappeared. They tell us of the inspired undertaker who 
was compelled to fill in when the minister failed to appear for a funeral 
service. Viewing the deceased wholly from the professional point of view, 
he said, ““My friends, this corpse has been a member of the church for 
forty years.” The characterization is less humorous than grim. “I know 
thy works that thou hast a name that thou livest and art dead.” Some 
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dead churches lie in state in costly Gothic cathedrals and with incense- 
burning rituals. 

Then there was the church of hard orthodoxy without love. The 
Ephesus church had been zealous in prosecuting “modernists.” “Never- 
theless, I have somewhat against thee because thou hast left thy first love.” 
But, thank God there was the church at Smyrna, tried in the fire, faithful 
until death. And to that humble group comes the promise, “I will give 
thee a crown of life.” Yes, like the tinker in Bedford jail, this Christian 
prisoner in a Roman concentration camp had all the church of today 
“typed and filed,” and he did it nineteen hundred years ago. 

Now let the disheartened preacher in search of homiletic material 
turn over to the central climax of the gorgeous moving picture. There 
emerges the figure of a benign and radiant woman. Strong, serene, 
poised, and beautiful! She stands, we may well believe, for the divine 
word illuminating this dark earth. Over against her, embodying the 
powers of evil, emerges a horrible dragon. Apparently, it is the New 
Testament parallel of the serpent in the Garden of Eden. Presently, the 
woman bears a child. The word of God becomes incarnate. The Savior 
of the world appears, accomplishes his eternal mission, and goes back to 
his eternal home. The woman now stands for the church of the living 
God. She is compelled to dwell for a time in the wilderness. You would 
not need to tell any early reader of this book what the wilderness meant. 
It was the traditional symbol of an unfriendly environment. Even today 
we must still confess that the woman is in the wilderness. 

What shall be her attitude? Is it her one object to get out of the wilder- 
ness as soon as she can and leave it to its fate? Will she throw up her 
hands and abandon this present evil world with its wrong and oppression, 
its hideous wars and horrible dictatorships, its exploitation of the weak 
by the strong, its passions of hate and fear, and its utter failure to achieve 
human brotherhood? Shall we join with those who wait for the coming 
of the Lord by contenting themselves with the out-gathering of the elect 
and wash their hands of all the rest? Is it not rather the business of the 
woman while she is in the desert to make it blossom like the rose even as 
the old prophet foretold? Maybe the woman is to get out of the wilder- 
ness by abolishing it. The Holy City is let down from heaven into the 
wilderness and the wilderness and the solitary place become glad. Surely 
there is background and inspiration in that noble picture for many ser- 
mons. Surely, in his low moments, the preacher will not fail to take up 
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passages like this which sound out the theme of the Revelation, “Sursum 
corda.” Lift up your hearts! The day of your redemption dawns! 

Of course, the book is still a mystery. So is life itself. What is it all 
about? They tell us of Reed, the Maine statesman who, through a long 
evening, sat and talked with a group of friends about the mystery of life, 
death, immortality, tragedy, and fame. At the end of it all, he rose, 
stretched his brawny frame, and said, “Heigh ho, what is it all about? 
Who are we, where did we come from, where do we go? God knows, I 
don’t.” So it was that Saint John in his vision wept because no one was 
able to open the book of mystery. But one of the celestials said, “Weep 
not, behold the lion of the tribe of Judah, the root of David, has pre- 
vailed to open the book and to loose the seven seals thereof.”” How human 
that was. We look to the lions, the great leaders, the super-intellects, the 
masterful men to tell us what life is all about. But we look in vain. When 
in this poignant scene the Lion is due to appear, lo, he is not a Lion at 
all, but a Lamb! The Lamb, the symbol of humility and of purity and 
of sacrificial love, prevails to open the book of life’s mystery. That is why 
humble folks who live sacrificially find peace and assurance when savants 
and logicians stumble and blunder and write books to tell us what we can- 
not believe. This is the key to the mysteries of life, and by a curious para- 
dox we find it in the book reputed to be itself a mystery. At the throne of 
the Lamb the day breaks and the shadows flee away. 








“A” Bible or “The” Bible? 


An Editorial 


THE SUSTITUTION of a partial Bible for the “whole counsel of God” has 
been, and is still, the greatest single handicap to thorough biblical under- 
standing, as it is the unacknowledged factor of error in systems of the- 
ology from the beginning until now. Fragmentation is generally regarded 
to be the chief defect of the critical studies of the Bible in the last century. 
But it extends with similar disastrous results to the Bible of the uncritical 
student as well, its presence there attested by the alternation of well-worn 
pages and ones of fresh, uncut appearance. From the time of Marcion, 
with his deliberate excisions, to the present, most Bible students have 
found their solace, their inspiration, or the constituents of their theology 
in a selective Bible. 

The implications of this fact for individual study are quite clear. It 
is not so widely recognized, however, that a theology thus constructed on 
“a” Bible, buttressed though it may be by innumerable and even irrefut- 
able proof-texts, cannot pretend to be biblical theology. And yet such 
pretension is the inevitable accompaniment of a theological system. 
Knowledge-in-part masquerades as knowledge-of-the-whole and the end 
thereof is confusion and, worse still, almost total ignorance of the Bible 
itself. For, we think, once our theology has been formulated what more 
can the Bible add to our thought of God? And so we rest in our man- 
made thoughts which rest in turn on a man-made Bible. 

The present-day re-examination of the biblical message and of its im- 
perative character witnesses to our dissatisfaction with “a” Bible, our 
recognized need for “the” Bible. And yet even here there are dangers. 
Extremes of biblicism, ignoring the advances of a century of scholarship, 
mistaking irrationality for the paradoxical statement of truth in the 
Bible: these are some of the obvious dangers. But fraught with the great- 
est danger is the temptation to construct once again a theology of the 
Word, to label and regard it as biblical theology, and yet by alternate 
emphasizing and minimizing to obscure the total message of the Bible. It 
is possible, for example, in our thinking to identify realistic theology with 
biblical theology. The former, however, with its intent set on diagnosis, 
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has undoubtedly missed vital elements of the biblical revelation. Its 
insights, its recovery of a proper perspective on the nature of man: these 
are, of course, biblical in the finest sense, just as the insistence of the crisis 
theology on the initiative of God is a biblical conception. But in each 
of these there are voices of the Bible which are not heard, voices which 
speak in less dramatic and less demanding tones perhaps, but which speak 
as surely a word of God. 

It is not to be expected that a single work, a specialized study, or a 
necessarily corrective appraisal will include or even recognize the total 
weight of biblical revelation. And yet a full-bodied biblical theology can- 
not attempt anything less. That is to say that the exposition of biblical 
theology is no simple undertaking. It has, in fact, been made consider- 
ably harder by the very abundance of new knowledge about the Bible and 
by the insights of modern theology—harder, and yet possible of achieve- 
ment. 

In this task it is hoped that INTERPRETATION will prove a worthy tool 
and strong support. Having committed itself to the explication of biblical 
theology, it also recognizes the need for presenting that theology in as full 
and complete a fashion as possible. To the end that such theology be 
whole, the second year of INTERPRETATION will be devoted to the theology 
of the historical, prophetic-apostolic, devotional, and apocalyptic litera- 
tures respectively, interpreted in the light of their various contributions. 

It is both apparent and important that any attempt at interpretation 
of the Bible, as well as any development of biblical theology, take into ac- 
count the varied literary character of the biblical content. The Bible is 
not only many books—biblia—but many diverse types of literature; for 
here are found historical narrative, lyric and dramatic poetry, biography, 
essays, letters, folk-tales, songs, and orations. That these diverse types 
demand differing methods of interpretation ought to be obvious. The 
exalted and figurative language of poetry is neither suited to the recital 
of historical facts nor to be understood with the same degree of literalness 
as may appropriately be employed in the interpretation of other forms of 
literature. 

A caveat should, of course, be entered: the diverse types of literature 
are not to be understood as intentional. The subject character which 
is treated influences the literary vehicle, and not vice versa. Historical 
narrative was so phrased because there was history to recount. The spirit 
of man was lifted up to extol the Most High and there was poetry. The 
author of the book of Job did not set himself to compose a drama or an 
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epic. The literary type was the result of his theme, its nature making 
necessary the mould into which it was cast. 

But with this understood, a recognition of the literary diversity of the 
Bible is still of great worth in a true interpretation. Of even more worth 
is the unity of interpretation that finds the greatest meaning of the revela- 
tion of God in this diversity. As the two Testaments are one, and as their 
whole is more than the sum of their parts, so the total combination of the 
biblical literature is more than an enumeration of its varieties and more 
than a catalogue of its themes. The discovery of this unity is the be- 
ginning of a real biblical theology. And before it can be discovered the 
diversity of the basic types must be determined. 

The Bible is, then, the revelation of God’s nature and his will as com- 
prehended in history. In the crucial moments of history, those moments 
recounted in the historical books—the Exodus, the Establishment of the 
Kingdom, the Exile, the Restoration, the Incarnation, the Cross, the 
Resurrection, Pentecost, and the others—here is the open textbook of the 
ways and will of the Almighty. The interpreter who sets out to under- 
stand and unfold the full meaning of the Bible must consider the meaning 
of these moments as they are emphasized in the narrative of the Bible, 
as they are proclaimed by prophets and in the kerygma of the early 
church, and as their impact is felt in the historical recollection of the 
people. 

The Bible is as well the interpretation of these facts of history, as they 
are taken up, explained, drawn upon, elaborated in the prophetic and 
apostolic literatures. The prophet and the apostle alike have their hands 
in this history, and they draw up one after another of its lessons. Over 
and over again in the Bible this application occurs. On this application, 
moreover, the prophets and apostles could construct broad principles, as 
they discerned a moral structure to the universe and a purpose, mysterious 
yet certain. On the basis of this structure and this purpose, nations and 
individuals are warned, as the prophets and apostles turn the light of 
their knowledge on some feature of society’s life, on the conduct of the 
individual, on the course of national history. This light reveals, brilliant- 
ly and searchingly, the faults, the defects, the superficialities, the pre- 
tensions of this or any other age. It reveals, as well, we must say, some of 
the possibilities, the certainties, the verities. And the interpreter of such 
a word follows the searching of that light. Where it turns he turns, his 
questions are matched to its relentless scrutiny. Whether the light is 
turned on society’s ills or on the individual’s rebellion, the interpreter 
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must see it all. True interpretation cannot be one-sided here; the pro- 
phetic word was not, and it is foolish to claim to be an interpreter unless 
one’s concerns are as wide as those of the prophets. One’s insights may 
not be as deep—else why the revelation—but the boundaries of vision 
cannot be less. 

It is, however, an impoverished and to a certain extent an uninspired 
interpretation that does not take into account also the experience of the 
devotional writers of the Bible. Here is where biblical theology has been 
weakest in its current revival. Extensive treatment of the theology of 
historical and prophetic narratives has been made, but the amount of 
attention paid to the devotional literature is disappointingly small. In 
this literature is an area of revelation apart from history, the intimate 
realm of human heart and experience. And the insights gained there- 
from are no less valid, the knowledge no less important. Biblical theology 
must beware of a purely objective revelation. It cannot even be satisfied 
with the understanding and spiritual insight of those who interpreted ob- 
jective facts. It must also incorporate the truths of a subjective experi- 
ence, and must trust the truths found and demonstrated by those to whom 
revelation was a fact and product of daily experience as much as a move- 
ment in history. The Eternal breaks through in history to reveal him- 
self, but he breaks as well into the heart and “reveals to the ear” of the 
listener. 

The devotional writers—and they are not limited to the Old Testa- 
ment—give us the result of a two-fold process: the interaction of the reve- 
lation of God and the response of man. “For with thee is the fountain 
of life; in thy light do we see light.” And we cannot miss the importance 
of that “we see light.” The pious, reverent mind makes its own advances, 
lays the thing to heart, examines individual life and duty in the searching 
glory of the light, and there discovers new rays. And again the inter- 
preter must suit his mood to these writings. They hold up before him the 
likeness of his desires, his aspirations, his noblest thoughts, and his deep- 
est sins. As surely as his countenance is reflected in a mirror, so surely do 
these writings give him back the spiritual (and often mental) counte- 
nance he really has. It is not enough to read them as a simple act of de- 
votion. The impulse to knowledge which moved the writers of the devo- 
tional and subjective books of the Bible and the fruits of this impulse and 
motion are the constituents of biblical theology. 

The Bible, as a natural concomitant of all these things is also the record 
of the consummation and end of history, a record phrased and present in 
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apocalyptic literature. Dealing with that which is beyond time, it is al- 
most beyond language as well, certainly beyond language as it is normally 
understood. Recognizing this fact, and sadly aware of the grievous mis- 
applications of apocalyptic that have marred the transmission of biblical 
truth through the years, the interpreter must still apply mind and heart 
here, and must fertilize and enrich his biblical theology with the apoca- 
lyptic view and message. 

Historical, interpretative, devotional, and apocalyptic: these are the 
divers strands which make up the whole fabric of the Bible. But they are 
more. Together they constitute a unity which far surpasses the sum of 
their parts. Like a great symphony, meaningful and wondrous enough 
in its divisions, but with its full glory and truth to be understood only by 
the hearing of the whole, so the Bible unites its voices. And one hearkens 
to these voices for more than a biblical theology, in them will be heard 
the voice of the Living God. 
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IV. Grammars of the Greek 
New Testament 


by BRUCE M. METZGER 


THOUGH occasionally caricatured as a pedantic ass, the grammarian who 
is true to his calling holds the key to all knowledge. Scaliger, that illus- 
trious humanist of the sixteenth century, maintained that “a part of the 
daily prayer of every literary man should be thanksgiving to God that 
he had been pleased to make lexicographers and grammarians.” Apart 
from the twofold knowledge of the meaning of words and their relation 
to one another in syntax, it is impossible to convey accurately one’s ideas 
to others—or even to formulate them clearly to oneself. 

It was a true saying of Scaliger’s more famous contemporary, Martin 
Luther, that “the science of theology is nothing else but grammar exer- 
cised upon the words of the Holy Spirit.” In the same vein Melanchthon, 
the author of the first Protestant textbook of systematic theology, echoed 
his mentor in praise of grammar with the dictum: Scripturam non posse 
intelligi theologice, nisi antea sit intellectum grammatice. 

Though it may have been true in Samuel Johnson’s time that, as the 
lexicographer once remarked to his friend Langton, “Greek, Sir, is like 
lace, every man gets as much of it as he can,” such is very far from being 
true today. Even ministers suffer themselves to be beguiled by the voice 
of the siren that whispers, “With so many excellent translations of the 
Bible available, why be troubled with learning Hebrew and Greek?” 
Carlyle voiced many another thoughtful person’s disgust at laziness in 
the cloth when he, upon being asked his opinion about the neglect of 
Hebrew and Greek by ministers, gruffly blurted out, “What! Your priests 
not know their sacred books!” Though one may have translations and 
helps galore, without a personal knowledge of the original tongues one is 
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utterly at a loss to judge which translation is the most faithful to the in- 
tention of the inspired author. 

It is quite understandable that, encompassed with many other claims 
upon his time, the parish minister has little hope of becoming as proficient 
in Greek as Browning’s philologist who 


“Settled Hoti’s business—let it be !— 
Properly based Oun— 
Gave us the doctrine of the enclictic De.” 


—A Grammarian’s Funeral, lines 129-131. 


But the interpreter of “the words . . . which the Holy Ghost teacheth” 
(I Cor. 2:13) who can read them in the original will inevitably be able 
to proclaim them, other things being equal, with an understanding and 
a precision attainable in no other way. If an etymological play on words 
may be attempted, such grammatical preaching will be characterized by 
a “glamour” which carries its own authority and persuasiveness. 


I. 


The history of Greek grammars in Western Europe begins in the thir- 
teenth century. During the Dark Ages the knowledge of Greek had died 
away—indeed, the chief reason this period is termed “the Dark Ages” 
is that the lamp of Greek culture had been extinguished! One of the 
earliest Western scholars to compose a Greek grammar was Roger Ba- 
con.’ Written of course in Latin, the international language of scholar- 
ship, Bacon’s work strikes the modern student as a far cry from the care- 
fully systematized modern grammar. To be sure, the author has the para- 
digms of various nouns and of rirrw (in all possible and impossible 
forms!) , but his treatment of syntax is scanty indeed. As aids to the stu- 
dent, the author supplies three versions of the Lord’s Prayer, the Ave 
Maria, the Creed, the Magnificat, the Nunc Dimittis, and the Benedictus, 
one version in Latin, another in the form of a transliteration of the Greek 
into Roman letters, and the third the Greek text itself. 

The first? grammar of the Greek New Testament was written by Georg 
Pasor, a Lutheran theologian at Herborn in Prussia and later professor of 
Greek at Franeker in Holland. Sometime after 1632 and before his death 
in 1637 he completed his grammar. The manuscript lay unpublished until 
1655 when his son, Matthias Pasor, professor of theology at Gronigen, 
having made a few additions and corrections of his own, sent it forth, 
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the premiére attempt at a grammar of the New Testament. The title 
page reads: Georgii Pasoris, Gr. L. Professoris, Grammatica Graeca Sacra 
Novi Testamenti Domini nostri Jesu Christi. In tres Libros tributa: In 
gratiam S. Literarum ac Linguae Graecae Studiosorum nunc primum 
edita. Groningae Frisiorum, Typis Joannis Céllenii ac Sumptibus Joan- 
nis Janssonii, Bibliopolae Amstelredamensis, apud quem etiam prostat, 
Anno M D CLV.‘ The book is divided into three parts, as stated in 
the title, the first dealing with accidence, the second with syntax, and 
the third containing seven appendices on various matters. Beginning 
with the alphabet (Pasor informs the reader that I Pet. 3: 19-20 con- 
tains all the letters of the Greek alphabet), the author sets forth in 798 
pages a remarkably full account of his subject. It is of interest that Pasor 
recognized the great importance of the Greek of the Septuagint (the 
Bible of the authors of the New Testament) for a proper grammatical 
understanding of the New, for he supplies his discussion of syntax with 
an array of examples drawn from both Testaments. 

During the three centuries since Pasor’s grammar saw the light, many 
other grammatical treatises have come from the press. With the excep- 
tion of two important treatises on New Testament grammar which ap- 
peared during the first and third quarters of the nineteenth century, the 
remainder of this survey will be limited to works published during the 
past fifty years. 

The first modern, scientific grammar of the language of the New Testa- 
ment was written just a century and a quarter ago. In 1822 Georg 
Benedict Winer, then at Erlangen and later at Leipzig, published his 
Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms, a book which exer- 
cised a great and lasting influence on the understanding of the New 
Testament. Prior to Winer, scholars had disputed heatedly whether the 
language of the New Testament ought to be explained chiefly in terms 
of Hebrew syntax or of Classical Greek. Since the New Testament 
agrees fully with neither, both the Hebraists and the Purists, as they 
were called, were forced to exaggerate the similarities and to explain 
away the divergencies from the supposed norm by an elaborate maze of 
arbitrary assumptions. Thus, under the name of enallage (“exchange”’) 
it was considered justifiable to take almost every tense, case, and par- 
ticle for every other respectively. This monstrous maltreatment of New 
Testament Greek finally gave way before Winer’s insistence that the 
language of the authors of the New Testament must be interpreted in 
accord with rational philology. Winer’s grammar passed through eight 
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editions, and was translated into English five times. The most accurate 
of these translations are the last two: the one prepared by James H. 
Thayer in 1868 and the one by William F. Moulton in 1870 (3rd ed., 
1882). The latter includes many valuable additions to Winer’s work 
(constituting about one-sixth of the resulting volume) , bringing the treat- 
ment more nearly up-to-date. A noteworthy feature is Moulton’s fre- 
quent reference to parallels in Modern Greek. So highly was Winer’s 
epoch-making grammar still regarded at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that Paul W. Schmiedel of Ziirich thought it worth while to begin 
work on an eighth revision of what had remained the standard gram- 
matical treatise for the preceding seventy-five years.° 

The other important complete treatise on the language of the Greek 
Testament published during the nineteenth century was Alexander Butt- 
mann’s Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachgebrauchs (1859). 
Though not quite so comprehensive as Winer, Buttmann marks an ad- 
vance by giving greater prominence to the influence from the Septua- 
gint upon the authors of the New Testament. An English translation 
prepared by Thayer appeared in 1873. (Thayer makes frequent refer- 
ence to his translations of Winer and Buttmann in his Lexicon.) 

At about the turn of the nineteenth century New Testament scholar- 
ship became aware of a new source of information regarding the lan- 
guage of the New Testament. Excavators were unearthing ever larger 
quantities of Greek papyri, preserved in the dry climate of Egypt for two 
milleniums. These documents, containing every kind of literary com- 
position, revealed the nature and structure of the common Greek—the 
koine——of the masses. Though publications of papyri go back as early 
as 1826, apparently their value for understanding the idiom of the New 
Testament was unappreciated for four score years. At the end of the 
last century a young German pastor at Marburg happened to be leafing 
through a new publication of transcriptions of Greek papyri at Berlin. 
As he read he was suddenly struck by the similarity of the language of 
these papyri to that of the New Testament. Further study confirmed and 
widened his understanding of the nature of the affinities. Most of Deiss- 
mann’s subsequent contributions were in New Testament lexicography, 
but he also pointed out that the New Testament grammarian who inves- 
tigates the syntax of the Greek papyri will be richly rewarded.’ 

Most scholars in other countries accepted immediately the implica- 
tions of Deissmann’s discovery. His preliminary work, Bibelstudien, pub- 
lished in 1895 when he was pastor at Herborn, the city which had been 
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Pasor’s residence, and his Neue Bibelstudien (1897; both were trans- 
lated into English by A. Grieve in 1901) stimulated and directed the 
scholarly activity of Jamés Hope Moulton, the gifted son of the trans- 
lator of Winer’s grammar. In 1906 Moulton garnered the fruits of sev- 
eral years’ research in the grammar of the papyri and of the New Testa- 
ment and published his famous Prolegomena, being volume I of A Gram- 
mar of New Testament Greek (3rd ed.; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; 
1908). A German translation with valuable additions by the author ap- 
peared in Hirt and Streitberg’s monumental Indogermanische Bibliothek 
under the title Einleitung in die Sprache des Neuen Testaments (Heidel- 
berg, 1911). So numerous are the alterations and additions that the 
translation constitutes virtually another edition (the fourth). Unlike 
many other grammatical! treatises these Prolegomena are fascinatingly 
written with a sprightly verve that charms as well as informs. A précis 
of this volume is furnished by Moulton’s Inaugural Lecture, The Science 
of Language and the Study of the New Testament (Manchester, 1906), 
delivered when he became Greenwood Lecturer in the Greek Testament 
at the University of Manchester. 

Unfortunately Dr. Moulton was not spared to complete volume II of 
the grammar; he lost his life in 1917, having contracted pneumonia in 
an open life boat after his ship had been torpedoed in the Mediterranean 
during his return from lecturing in India. His disciple, Wilbert F. How- 
ard, has completed and published the second volume, the sub-title of 
which is “Accidence and Word-Formation, with an Appendix on Semi- 
tisms in the New Testament” (Edinburgh :T. & T. Clark, 1929). Vol- 
ume ITI, which is to deal with syntax, has not yet appeared. 

Moulton’s flair for making grammar interesting was shared by Ludwig 
Radermacher. His Neutestamentliche Grammatik; das Griechisch des 
Neuen Testaments im Zusammenhang mit der Volksprache (3rd ed.; 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1911; 1925) is not a formal grammar but an 
essay relating the usage of the New Testament to the common Greek of 
the period. 

In this country Deissmann exerted his influence upon a Southern farm 
lad who took to the study of Greek and, after publishing several shorter 
works, gave birth to the largest New Testament grammar in existence. 
A. T. Robertson’s A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light 
of Historical Research (5th ed.; New York: Charles R. Smith, Inc., 
1931) is just what its title implies, a comprehensive historical treatment 
(of 1454 pages) of every aspect of the grammar of the New Testament. 
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This “monster grammar,” as Deissmann playfully called it, the result of 
twenty-six years of research,’ contains references to and quotations from 
practically everything written on the subject prior to 1914. 

The best descriptive grammar of the language of the New Testament 
is Albert Debrunner’s revision of Friederich Blass’s Grammatik des neu- 
testamentlichen Griechisch. First published in 1896 by the latter scholar, 
the famous classicist at Halle-Wittenberg, the earlier editions were ori- 
entated toward Classical Greek as a norm. Henry St. John Thackeray 
made Blass’s work available to students reading no German in his trans- 
lation, Grammar of New Testament Greek (2nd ed., London: Macmil- 
lan and Co., Ltd., 1905). In 1913 Professor Debrunner of Basel com- 
pletely rewrote Blass’s maierial, taking into account the ever increasing 
amount of information derived from the papyri (6th ed.; Friedrich Blass’ 
Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch, 1931). A noticeable fea- 
ture in this work is that, whereas earlier grammarians quoted the text 
of the Greek Testament according to the editions of the leading New 
Testament critics, Blass (followed by Debrunner) quotes the manu- 
scripts themselves in such places where divergent readings make the true 
text difficult to ascertain. 

The work of F.-M. Abel, Grammaire du grec biblique; servie d’un 
choix de papyrus (Paris: J. Galba & Fils, 1927) deserves the highest 
praise. The author’s chief interest is the grammar of the Greek New 
Testament, but he makes quite frequent reference to the Septuagint and 
illustrates the usage of both by copious examples drawn from the papyri. 

Among Italian scholars, Deissmann’s influence can be discerned in 
Abele Boatti’s Grammatica del grec del Nuovo Testamento, 2 volumes 
(2nd ed., Venice, 1908, 1910) and in Giuseppi Bonaccorsi’s excellent 
treatise, Saggi di filologia neotestamentiaria (Turin, 1933). 

All of the above mentioned works fall into the category of reference 
grammars. Grammars on an intermediate level include the following 
(all of which were largely inspired by Robertson’s large work). One 
of the most useful grammars of this sort is the joint work of H. E. Dana 
and Julius R. Mantey, A Manual Grammar of the Greek New Testa- 
ment (New York: Macmillan Co., 1927). Strongest in the discussion of 
the use of prepositions, conjunctions, and particles, and weakest in the 
treatment of participles, the authors steer, on the whole, a steady course 
between overloading their pages with too much detail and, on the other 
hand, a too great simplification of necessary material. Unfortunately the 
book contains no index of Scripture passages. 
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In 1931 Robertson and one of his most gifted students, W. Hersey 
Davis, produced A New Short Grammar of the Greek Testament (New 
York: Harper and Brothers). This is a complete reworking of the for- 
mer’s A Short Grammar of the Greek New Testament, first published 
in 1908. 

Somewhat less detailed than the two grammars just mentioned is Wil- 
liam D. Chamberlain’s volume, An Exegetical Grammar of the Greek 
New Testament (New York: Macmillan Co., 1941). A helpful feature 
of this work is the inclusion of a short but suggestive introduction on the 
method of exegesis. 

For the sake of completeness grammars designed for beginners are 
also listed. John H. Huddilston’s little book, Essentials of New Testament 
Greek (New York: Macmillan Co.) appeared in this country the same 
year (1895) as J. H. Moulton’s An Introduction to the Study of New 
Testament Greek (London: Charles H. Kelly) appeared in England. 
H. P. V. Nunn’s The Elements of New Testament Greek (Cambridge, 
1914), arranges the declensions of nouns, adjectives, and participles (as 
Moulton does also) with the accusative form following immediately 
upon the nominative. In 1923 there appeared William Hersey Davis’s 
Beginner’s Grammar of the Greek New Testament (New York: George 
H. Doran Co.) which lists the declensions according to the “eight case 
system,” that is, according to the functions of the nominative, genitive, 
ablative, locative, instrumental, dative, accusative, and vocative. In the 
same year, J. Gresham Machen published his New Testament Greek 
for Beginners (New York: Macmillan Co.), a book admirably suited for 
classroom as well as private instruction. 

Two grammars which, unlike those mentioned above, proceed accord- 
ing to the inductive method, are An Introductory New Testament Greek 
Method by William Rainey Harper and R. F. Weidner (8th ed., rev., 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1888; 1897) and A Beginning 
Greek Book by John Merle Rife (published by the author, New Concord, 
Ohio, 1946). The former is built upon a detailed analysis of the entire 
Gospel according to John; the latter makes similar use of the Gospel 
according to Mark. The chief defect of the older book is the inclusion of 
far too many minutiae; of the later book, a poor arrangement of material 
and the inclusion of needless data regarding Modern Greek. 

Among several books which involve specialized treatments of the gram- 
mar of the New Testament, first place must be given to Ernest De Witt 
Burton’s Syntax of Moods and Tenses in New Testament Greek (3rd 
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rev. and enl. ed., Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1888; 1898). 
Though written prior to Deissmann’s discovery of the importance of the 
koine, and therefore with too much reliance upon Classical Greek stan- 
dards, the book is a model of lucid exposition and careful analysis. The 
same author also published a small pamphlet, Notes on New Testament 
Grammar (rev. ed., Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1904) de- 
signed to supplement the seminary student’s knowledge of Classical 
Greek. 

The present writer knows of no book better suited for a “refresher 
course” in Greek syntax than H. P. V. Nunn’s A Short Syntax of New 
Testament Greek (4th ed., Cambridge University Press, 1912; 1924). 
Admirable in its arrangement and discussion of syntax, those “slightly 
rusty” (or worse) in their Greek can profit much from a careful study of 
this slender book. 

Among grammatical studies of individual authors of the New Testa- 
ment the work of Edwin A. Abbott, Johannine Grammar (London, 
1906), is a mine of information not only with regard to the Fourth Gos- 
pel but the other three as well. R. H. Charles’s “A Short Grammar of 
the Apocalypse,” being pages cxvii-clix of volume I of his Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on the Revelation of St. fohn (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1920) classifies and analyzes the peculiar gram- 
mar of the Apocalypse in terms of Hebrew grammar. Hubert Pernot in 
his Etudes sur la langue des évangiles (Paris, 1927) deals with the in- 
finitive, relative pronouns, the construction xai éyévero,’° and sundry other 
other special grammatical matters in the Gospels. 

It must never be forgotten that the Greek New Testament was written 
by men who were steeped in the phraseology of the Greek translation of 
the Hebrew Old Testament. For this reason there ought to be mentioned 
also the admirable outline of the “Grammar of Septuagint Greek” in- 
cluded by F. C. Conybeare and St. George Stock in their Selections from 
the Septuagint (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1905), pp. 25-100, which is par- 
ticularly helpful because there is included frequent reference to the usage 
of the New Testament authors.” 

A detailed comparison of Classical Greek usage and that of the New 
Testament is presented in tabular form by Mgr. Jaquet, Archbishop of 
Salamis, in his Grammaire du grec du Nouveau Testament (Paris, 
1927). 

Several small books have been published within the past few decades 
which acquaint the minister with the treasures in the Greek Testament 
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and stimulate him to acquire further information. Such, for example, is 
A. T. Robertson’s collection of essays entitled, The Minister and His 
Greek New Testament (New York: George H. Doran Co., 1923), the 
chapters of which have inspired many a reader to increase his working 
knowledge of the Greek Testament. Similar in intent is Jacob Vander 
Meulen’s Familiar Talks with Students of the Greek New Testament 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1931), which ranges beyond 
the grammar of the New Testament. What is perhaps the most useful 
of books designed to inform the minister exactly how to utilize and in- 
crease his knowledge of Greek is a recent book by Kenneth S. Wuest en- 
titled, The Practical Use of the Greek Testament (Chicago: Moody 
Press, 1946). Wuest sets forth in clear and repetitious fashion most of 
the techniques to be followed in extracting golden nuggets from the 
Greek text, as well as some of the treasures that such studies yield to the 
patient investigator. Chapter viii, “The Practical Method of Master- 
ing the Greek Text in Preparation for Expository Preaching,” if its sug- 
gestions be followed in daily routine, will be found to be worth the price 
of the entire book. 

Finally, two dictionary articles on Biblical Greek must be mentioned. 
Albert Thumb’s “Hellenistic and Biblical Greek” in Hastings’ Diction- 
ary of the Apostolic Church, vol. I (1916), pp. 551-560, is a clear and 
authoritative discussion of koine Greek in general and of the distinctive 
characteristics of Biblical Greek as a local variety of the koine. Thumb 
lays great stress on the assistance which Modern Greek can provide the 
New Testament scholar.” The second article, which is one of the very 
best of its kind, is J. Vergote’s “Grec biblique” in Dictionaire de la Bible; 
Supplément (Louis Pirot, ed.), vol. III (Paris, 1938), cols. 1320-1369. 
The treatment is comprehensive and the bibliography very extensive. 


II. 


The works mentioned above will certainly supply implements enough 
for workmen of every skill in handling Greek grammar! It is appropriate 
now to indicate several avenues of investigation and uses to which these 
tools may profitably be put. 

It goes without saying that a certain minimum acquaintance with the 
declensional and conjugational forms is the sine qua non of any intelli- 
gent use of the Greek New Testament. At the same time it is encourag- 
ing to realize that with even a very little knowledge of Greek more than 
one pitfall can be avoided. For example, the English words of the sacred 
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injunction of our Lord at the Last Supper, “Drink ye all of it,” involve 
an ambiguity. To what does the word all refer? Sermons have been 
preached and articles have been written to prove that Jesus asked his 
followers to drain the cup. But the veriest tyro in Greek can observe that 
mavres used here is nominative plural and, therefore, cannot refer to the 
cup. If but a little knowledge of Greek can be so helpful, how much more 
a great proficiency in Greek can accomplish! 

On the other hand, one may have a perfect acquaintance of every 
Greek form and yet be at a loss to know how to utilize this knowledge 
most effectively. Perhaps one of the chief difficulties which confront the 
interpreter of the original languages of Scripture is that he is not certain 
just what to look for. He notices, it is true, that a cerain verb is aorist or 
perfect or some other tense, but the full significance of this fact is lost 
to him. Unfortunately there is no infallible panacea for this myoptic 
malady. Since exegesis is both an art and a science, there is necessarily 
involved a certain personal equation which cannot be taught. However, 
with the basic grammatical categories in mind the expositor can, with 
practice, detect and refine the gold. Among the grammatical categories 
most likely to prove rewarding to the interpreter are those involving 
tense, voice, mood, gender, number, the article, and prepositions. Be- 
cause of the limitations of space, the following examples will illustrate 
only the first and the last of these. 

In dealing with the force of the tenses of a Greek verb, one recalls the 
story told of Bishop Westcott’s being accosted by a Salvation Army lass 
with, “Sir, are you saved?” The good Bishop, who perhaps had been 
musing upon some fine point of Greek exegesis for one of his superb com- 
mentaries, is said to have replied, “Do you mean oweis or cecwoptvos, 
or owfdpevos?” The point of his answer—by way of explanation for 
any reader who may not yet have begun the study of Greek !—is that the 
English word saved lacks the precision of the Greek and may translate 
(1) the aorist or “punctiliar” representation of action; or (2) the perfect 
tense, referring to an action in the past which has permanent conse- 

. quences; or (3) the present tense, indicating a continuous process. The 
basic significance of Greek tenses, as this story indicates, is one not so 
much of the time of action as of the kind of action. An apt simile fre- 
quently employed likens the representation of an action expressed by 
the aorist tense to the single exposure of a camera in taking a snap-shot; 
the imperfect tense (and not infrequently the present tense as well) is 

used to describe an action in progress, and may be compared to the con- 
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tinuous and repeated exposure of a motion picture camera; and the per- 
fect tense—that tense which is so difficult to translate adequately and 
succinctly—may be likened to the exposure and subsequent development 
of the picture, thus preserving the significance of a past action or scene 
down to the present. In short, the aorist is the tense of events; the im- 
perfect (and often the present) of proceedings; and the perfect of results. 
Several concrete instances will elucidate these statements of principles. 
In I Cor. 15:3-4 the Apostle Paul declares, according to the Revised 
Standard Version, “I delivered to you as of first importance what I also 
received, that Christ died for our sins in accordance with the scriptures, 
that he was buried, that he was raised the third day in accordance with 
the scriptures...” No English version in common use reveals all that the 
Greek text contains. Paul, as one would expect, uses the aorist tense to 
express the historical fact that Christ died and that he was buried; but, 
in the midst of nine verbs in the aorist tense in this sentence, he chooses 
to employ the perfect tense to describe Christ’s resurrection. Since all 
three events had occurred in the past at a definite historical time, Paul 
might very well have reported this early Christian catechesis by using 
the aorist tense throughout. But for the Apostle the historical fact of 
Christ’s resurrection somehow possessed a different significance from that 
of his death and his burial. Paul had seen his risen Lord and, knowing 
the power of the resurrection, could say, ““To me to live is Christ!” It was, 
therefore, altogether appropriate that, among verbs in the customary 
historical tense, the Apostle should utilize the perfect of the verb “to be 
raised.” It was as if he said: “The facts of primary importance in the 
Christian faith are that Christ died once for all according to the scrip- 
tures, that he was put in the tomb, and that—praise be to his name!— 
he was raised from the dead the third day and still lives today!” 
Perhaps it will occur to someone to ask, Do you mean that Paul con- 
sciously weighed the force of the Greek tenses and deliberately rejected 
the aorist in favor of the perfect tense? Not at all. Nevertheless, it is a 
sound rule of literary interpretation to assume that if an author varies 
his use of tenses or prepositions or pronouns, or any other part of speech, 
he has a reason for doing so. Not that he must be supposed to be always 
aware of the reason. Paul did not lay down his pen or cease from dictat- 
ing while he deliberated whether to use the aorist or perfect form. So 
conscious was he of the permanent and abiding consequences of the resur- 
rection of Christ that it came quite natural to him to express such a pres- 
ent reality based upon a past event by the use of the perfect tense. So, 
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whether Paul was conscious of it or not—and modern psychology affirms 
that more can be learned from the unintentional than the intentional in 
speech as in behavior—there is a significant reason for his change of 
tenses just at this point. 

Another example of the additional coloring given to a narrative by 
taking into account the force of the Greek perfect tense is in Acts 21:28. 
Certain Jews jumped to the unwarranted conclusion after they had seen 
Paul in company with Trophimus, a gentile, that he had taken him into 
the temple. Luke reports their accusation thus: “Men of Israel, help! 
This is the man who is teaching men everywhere against the people and 
the law and this place; moreover he also brought Greeks into the temple, 
and he has defiled this holy place” (R.S.V.). Their complaint involves 
first the aorist tense, eiojyyayer, expressing the supposed entrance into 
the temple, and then quite significantly the perfect tense, xexoivwxer, 
expressing the continuing defilement occasioned by the past action. 

Not only the perfect tense but the present likewise, representing as it 
does continued or repeated action, frequently casts unexpected light 
upon a situation otherwise seemingly prosaic. For example, when Paul 
and Barnabas were setting out on their second missionary journey, Barna- 
bas suggested that they take his cousin, John Mark, along with them 
(cuprapadaBeiv, Acts 16:37). Now Luke reports Paul’s objection to 
this arrangement by varying the tense of the infinitive. Instead of using 
the aorist, which he might very well have done, he uses the present 
(ovprapadauBaver, Acts 16:38) and thus, in effect, represents Paul as 
demurring at “all the time taking with them” one who had earlier de- 
serted them in Pamphilia. How vivid the altercation (Greek, “parox- 
ism”) becomes when one listens to the overtones conveyed by the choice 
of Greek tenses! 

Two other examples illustrating the significance of the present tense 
must suffice. Many people have been concerned over the apparent in- 
consistency between the Risen Lord’s attitude of aloofness toward Mary 
(“Touch me not,” John 20:17) and his challenging Thomas to make 
a test of touch (John 20:27). Various explanations—some crassly ma- 
terialistic—have been adopted, but a proper understanding must start 
from the observation that the present imperative ( 4) &rrov ) means, “Do 
not keep on holding me,” and suggests the interpretation: “You and I 
have our respective duties now; later, after the Resurrection has been 
consummated in the Ascension and the Holy Spirit has been sent, you 
will know me far more intimately than you had ever thought possible.” 
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Again, more than one reader of the English versions of I John have 
been troubled by the author’s statement, “No one who abides in him sins; 
no one who sins has either seen him or known him” (3:6, R.S.V.). But, 
since John here employs the present tense, his meaning is, “No one who 
keeps on abiding in him keeps on sinning; no one who keeps on sin- 
ning...” Thus his statement refers to a habitual character or a pre- 
vailing habit, and is quite in harmony with what he had written earlier 
in I John 1: 8ff. 

Besides paying attention to Greek tenses, the interpreter who would 
open up the treasures of the New Testament must allow prepositions 
to speak their full message; as A. T. Robertson was fond of reminding 
his students, “There are pictures in prepositions.” For example, in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, Luke reports our Lord as describing 
the heartlessness of the priest and the Levite by using the doubly com- 
pounded verb, dvrirap7\e (Luke 10:31, 32). Each came to where 
the victim of the robbers was lying and, lest he be ceremonially defiled, 
promptly stepped to the other side of the road (4éy7i) and then “passed 
by” (mapa). The scene becomes lifelike and one recollects that Jesus 
was acquainted with the divine complaint in Hosea’s day, “I desired 
mercy and not sacrifice” (Hosea 6:6). 

The familiar rendering of John 1:3, “All things were made by him 


' [the Word],” does not fully express the force of the preposition 64, the 


basic meaning of which is “through.” The author here indicates that 
the preincarnate Logos was not the absolute, independent creator of the 
universe but was the intermediate agent. In other words, the Father 
created all things through or by means of the Logos. 

Not infrequently the interpreter of the Greek Testament meets with 
what is known as the perfectivizing use of prepositions. When a prepo- 
sition is compounded with a verb it may complete or emphasize the idea 
conveyed by the simple verb. All Indo-European languages employ 
prepositions in this manner; compare, for example, the difference in 
meaning between the English verbs burn and burn up, carry and carry 
off, follow and follow up or follow through, knock and knock in or knock 
down, seek and seek out, and many others. In each instance the com- 
pound intensifies the sense of the simple verb. So too in Greek—although 
Greek and English do not always use the same preposition to convey the 
same idea (compare the Greek and English idioms in Matt. 3:12, Luke 
20:47, and Phil. 2:12). From scores of examples one may call special 
attention to II Thess. 3:11 where Paul makes a play on the word “work,” 
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using it once compounded with the preposition repi and once without. 
Moffatt hits off the sense admirably with “busybodies instead of busy.” 

Among the many creative influences of Christianity was the produc- 
tion of several new grammatical constructions. One of the characteristic 
prepositional phrases in the New Testament is & Xpiorg. Such a use 
of the dative case is without parallel in previous Greek usage. No one 
had ever said that he was in Plato or in Moses. But new wine requires 
new wine-skins, and the only adequate explanation which Paul had for 
his new spiritual life was to say that he was “in Christ.” For the want 
of a better name this grammatical category may be called “the mystical 
dative.” 

Again, a new use of the preposition eis—one which occurs nowhere in 
any Classical Greek author (so Stephanus) nor in the Septuagint—is to 
construe it following the verb morevev. Used most frequently by John, 
the combination signifies a personal trust which brings the soul into that 
mystical union with Christ which Paul expresses by &# Xpio7@. 


Conclusion 


These examples, chosen from many similar ones, will be sufficient to 
indicate the flood of light which Greek grammar can cast upon the text of 
the New Testament. Accurate and penetrating exegesis, interesting and 
effective homiletics, vital and sound dogmatics, all depend ultimately 
upon the grammatical understanding of the Scriptures. 

Today one is free both to worship God as he pleases and to study 
Greek without being abused and slandered with opprobrious epithets. 
It was not always thus. When Erasmus gave to the world in 1516 the 
first published edition of the Greek Testament, accompanied by notes 
which denounced in scathing terms the corrupt lives of many of the 
clergy, the greatest furor imaginable burst over his head. Not only his 
outspoken notes but the Greek text itself was condemned as an insidious 
evil. At Oxford, where Erasmus had spent some time, two parties formed 
calling themselves Greeks and Trojans, the Trojans enormously pre- 
ponderating. Sir Thomas More defended his friend before the gov- 
erning body of the University from such scurrilous attacks by the leader 
of the Trojans as: “. . . those who study Greek [are] heretics. The teach- 
ers of Greek . . . are full-grown devils, the learners of Greek are little 
devils.””"* 

More than four centuries have passed since these troublous days when 
certain in the Roman Church could not abide the study of Greek. To- 
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day the Protestant Church has no more effective safeguard against the 
corruption and ignorance of the New Testament than an educated min- 
istry able to analyze the exact meaning of the sacred text. 





1. The stately pedigree of the word “glamour”—so woefully misappropriated by Hollywood! 
—discloses that anciently one who was learned in “grammar” possessed a certain fascinating 
“gramarye” or “glamoury” which commanded the respect of the illiterate; see any unabridged 
English dictionary. 

2. Bacon’s grammar waited for seven centuries to be edited in printed form; see Edmond 
Nolan, The Greek Grammar of Roger Bacon (Cambridge, 1902). Two years before Nolan’s 
edition, a Danish scholar, J. L. Heilberg, briefly described the contents and the codices of this 
work in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, vol. 9 (1900), pp. 479ff. 

3. The earlier works of Salomon Glass and Caspar Wyss are not grammars in any real sense. 

4. The present writer has not seen a copy of this grammar (which is exceedingly rare) and, 
for information regarding its contents, has depended upon Heinrich Schlosser’s essay, “Die erste 
Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch und das erste Septuagint-Wérterbuch,” in the 
Festschrift presented to Georg Heinrici, Neutestamentliche Studien (Leipzig, 1914), being vol- 
ume VI of Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament, edited by Hans Windisch, pp. 252-258. 


5. Unfortunately this revision was never completed; only two fascicles appeared, one in 1894, 
the other in 1898. 


6. It must be remembered that the “classics,” almost without exception, preserve the language 
of the educated Greek populace. 

7. Light from the Ancient East, new English edition translated from the fourth German edi- 
tion (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1927), pp. 119-130. An invaluable work for the student 
of Biblical Greek in either Testament is Edwin Mayser’s Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus 
der Ptolemderzeit, mit Einschluss der gleichzeitigen Ostraka und der in Agypten verfassten In- 
schriften (Berlin and Leipzig, 1906, 1934), in two volumes; the second volume in three parts. 
A comprehensive survey of the literature involving “Nachklassisches Griechisch” from 1906 to 
1935 inclusive is made by Albert Debrunner in Bursian’s Jarhesbericht iiber die Fortschritte der 
klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, vol. 236 (1932), pp. 115-226 (especially pp. 199-220) ; vol. 
240 (1933), pp. 1-25; and vol. 261 (1938), pp. 140-208 (especially pp. 179-189). 

8. An English translation of the more important changes is provided by B. Leroy Burkhart 
in his mimeographed syllabus, NW. T. 340: (The Greek of the New Testament), copyright 1941 
by the University of Chicago for the Home-Study Department of its Extension Division. 

g. The story of the writing of the “big grammar’ is told by Everett Gill in A. T. Robertson, 
a Biography (New York: Macmillan Co., 1943), pp. 159-177. 

10. The small booklet by Martin Johannessohn, Das biblische xaiéyévero und seine Ge- 
schichte (Géttingen, 1926), which is an extract from Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachfor- 
schung, vol. 53 (1926), pp. 161-212, deals chiefly with the Septuagint, but on pages 194-211 
the usage of the New Testament is considered. 

11. The grammars of the Septuagint by Robert Helbing and Henry St. John Thackeray (only 
volume I of the latter’s work appeared) are also valuable even though their direct references 
to the New Testament are quite infrequent. 

12. It may be mentioned that the old work of William E. Jelf, A Grammar of the Greek 
Language (2 volumes, 5th ed.; London, 1881), though a grammar of Classical Greek, contains 
very many references to the peculiarities of the New Testament idiom. A detailed index to 
noteworthy constructions in the New Testament (comprising 35 three-columned pages at the 
close of volume I) facilitates easy reference. 

13. This article is based on the research involved in Thumb’s book, Die griechische Sprache 
im Zeitalter des Hellenismus (Strassburg, 1901). 


14. J. A. Froude, Life and Letters of Erasmus (New York, 1896), p. 141. 
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“The Marriage at Cana in Galilee” 
A Reply 


by EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


THE discussion of Jesus’ words to his mother in John 2:4, which appeared 
in the Interpreters’ Forum in July revives a difficult problem of trans- 
lation. I dealt with it in Problems of New Testament Translation (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1945), pages 98-101, but Mr. Wood- 
worth’s observations point us to new Clues for its solution. It is strange 
that he has not followed them himself. Let us undertake to do so. 

His paper sets forth eight translations of the sentence in question, from 
1611 (or really 1525) to 1946, and curtly dismisses them as a “hodge 
podge.” This is an ungenerous way to describe the patient labors of 
William Tyndale, Dr. Weymouth and Professor Moffatt, but the hodge 
podge has not been helped by the carefree manner in which these variants 
are now printed, only three of the eight being correctly given. Yet I must 
not complain, since of the three that are right, two are from the versions 
with which I have been associated. 

Nor are we reassured by the following dismissal of modern knowledge 
of New Testament Greek. In particular, the scornful question, “Has the 
consummate erudition of the modern scholar made it impossible for him 
to understand the speech of the common folk?” is ill-advised, for it is 
precisely the documents of the common speech and the common life of 
the New Testament period revealed in the Greek papyri that have most 
engaged the attention of the modern New Testament Greek scholar, 
and led to the modern-speech translations of the past 50 years. But 
Moulton and Milligan’s Vocabulary of the Greek New Testament is evi- 
dence enough. The shoe is on the other foot. It is precisely the modern 
translator who has seen that the New Testament is in familiar spoken 
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Greek. This is the very battle we are still fighting all the day long with 
our classical friends and the advocates of the Authorized Version. 

How the writer can say that Weymouth’s (revised) translation (“leave 
it to me”) and mine (“Do not try to direct me”) are words of “a petu- 
lant impatience one simply cannot impute to our Lord in relation to his 
mother” (p. 373) we may reasonably leave to the reader. I, for my part, 
feel less of it in them than in any of the other readings he quotes: 
“Woman, what have I to do with thee?” “O woman, what have you to 
do with me?” “Woman, what have you to do with me?” But on this 
point, of Jesus’ attitude to his mother, what does our critic make of Mark 
3:33, where Jesus’ mother and his brothers are announced, asking to 
speak with him, and he cries, “Who are my mother and my brothers?” 
That Jesus was capable of swift severity in rebuke often appears in the 
Gospels, most notably in his terrible rebuke of Peter, “Get out of my 
sight, you Satan!” (Mark 8:33) One wonders how these Marcan pas- 
sages sound to our critic. 

The easy statement that in every case a triad is involved (p. 373) is of 
course totally wrong, and reveals that our critic has simply mistaken the 
character of these sixteen datives of possession. No third person or matter 
is involved, any more than in the classic Latin illustration of the dative of 
possession from Cicero, familiar to us all since schooldays: “Mihi est no- 
verca”—“I have a mother-in-law.” How will our critic get a triad out 
of this? These interrogative sentences are just as simple. 

The useful part of the paper is its list of instances of the idiom in ques- 
tion elsewhere in the Gospels and the Septuagint. Yet this part, too, is 
rather lacking in exactness, in saying that the expression Jesus uses to his 
mother occurs six times “in some form” in the New Testament. The fact 
is, it occurs four times: once in this passage in John, and in Mark 1:24, 
Matt. 8:29, and Luke 8:28. In all three of these synoptic passages, de- 
moniacs are protesting to Jesus, resenting his interference. One is the 
Capernaum demoniac, crying Ti quiv xa coi; the others are the Gada- 
rene or Gerasene demoniacs (Matt. 8:29, Luke 8:28). But Matt. 27:4 
and John 21:22, cited for the expression by our critic, prove, when ex- 
amined, to use a different idiom—the preposition zpés with the accusa- 
tive, as the writer reveals in his next paragraph—which is a very differ- 
ent thing from the dative of possession. 

These demoniac outcries of protest are certainly a strange background 
for Jesus’ words to his mother. And little better are the Septuagint in- 
stances our critic refers to, but does not quote. There is, to begin with, 
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Jephthah’s message to the king of the invading Ammonites, “What have 
you against me?” (Judg. 11:12). The second, in I Kings 17:18, is the 
cry of the widow of Zarephath to Elijah when her son was dying: “What 
have I to do with you, O man of God?” She laid her son’s condition to 
Elijah’s presence in her house. The third is II Kings 3:13, the words of 
Elisha to the king of Israel: “What have I to do with you? Go to the 
prophets of your father, and the prophets of your mother.” The fourth is 
Pharaoh Necho’s warning to king Josiah not to fight with him: “What 
have we to do with each other, king of Judah?” (II Chron. 35:21). 

Yet we are gravely told that, “The error of commentator and trans- 
lator is thus their failure to note that in every instance, Old Testament 
and New, three items are involved, three persons, or two persons and 
some thing, towards which the two persons have a relation.” What, 
then, is this third item, when the demoniacs cry out to Jesus, or Jeph- 
thah, Elisha, Necho, and the woman of Zarephath uttered their rhetori- 
cal questions? We begin to fear that our critic has forgotten the dative 
of possession, so common in Greek and Latin predicates. No, here we 


must sharply disagree with Mr. Woodworth. He has mistaken his dative. - 


In all these seven instances, in the Old and New Testaments, the ex- 
pression is one of protest, warning, or hostility. So not one of them is pre- 
sented in the discussion. Instead, we are directed to the very different 
idiom in Matt. 27:4 and John 21:22. The high priests say to Judas, when 
he brings back the thirty pieces of silver and declares Jesus is innocent, 
Ti rpds juas; “What is that to us?” (Matt. 27:4). And in John 21:22, 
“Tf I wish him to wait till I come, what does it matter to you?” (ri pds €;) 
—evidently a way of silencing Peter’s curiosity. 

Disregarding all the Old and New Testament occurrences of the ex- 
pression and assuming (quite groundlessly) that Ti éyol cal coi; is simply 
a loose way of saying Ti xpds éué xal oé; the paper concludes that an exact 
literal translation of the Greek would be: “What is that to me and you?” 
(meaning “That is no concern of ours” )—forgetful that the two datives 
are datives of possession, foreign to English idiom. 

But does the writer forget what followed? Mary goes right on to in- 
struct the servants to look to Jesus for directions, which he immediately 
gives! So it was their concern, and he not only admits but declares it, by 
what he went right on to do! This shows how dangerous it is to attempt 
a tiny fragment of translation, regardless of its context. This is what 
led me to conclude that he was simply warning her not to direct him, since 
he and he alone must decide when he should reveal himself. For here 
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in John we are not dealing just with the Galilean prophet of the synop- 
tists, whose mother came to stop his work because she thought he was 
out of his mind (Mark 3:21), but with one whom the evangelist declared 
to be the very embodiment of the divine wisdom, who needed no hints 
or suggestions from anybody. In fact they must not be offered; made to 
him, they were simply preposterous, and had to be repelled. He alone 
knew his way and would follow it, absolutely unaffected by any of those 
about him. 

And this explains the use of T'vat which the 1940 Liddell-Scott-Jones 
Lexicon describes as “a term of respect or affection,” as in Euripides and 
Theocritus, and later, in the Shepherd of Hermas. It softens the warn- 
ing, and makes it less sharp than the one in Mark 3:33, 35; compare 
Luke 2:49. (Of course “Woman” conveys just the opposite to the mod- 
ern reader. ) 

The solution offered in the Interpreters’ Forum disregards not only 
all the other biblical occurrences of this idiom, and the datives of posses- 
sion it employs, but the ensuing context, and above all the commanding 


stature of the figure of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel, which is, of course, 
the key to the problem. 








“To know Good and Evil” 


“And Fehovah God said, Behold the man is become like one of us, 
to know good and evil.” —Gen. 3: 22a. 


by LESTER J. KUYPER 


THE importance of this passage in the narrative of the Fall has always 
attracted the attention and ingenuity of Old Testament scholars. The 
interpretation given to the expression “to know good and evil” will 
basically determine what the writer wanted to define as to sin’s first 
manifestation in mankind. 

In this narrative the phrase “to know good and evil” appears four 
times in different grammatical forms, yet embracing the same words 
and, I believe, the same idea. The first two references (Gen. 2:9, 17) 
relate themselves to the tree from which the man was not to eat lest he 
die. The third use (3:5) comes from the tempter as he speaks to the 
woman saying that by eating of that tree they would be like God or gods, 
“the knowers of good and evil.” The last use is given by God who de- 
clares that “the man has become like one of us to know good and evil” 
(3:22). 

A hasty survey of studies made on this expression reveals a variety of 
interpretations. Procksch/in his commentary declares that man was 
living in a state of ignorance of the mysterious secrets of life.’ Suprara- 
tional and hidden insights were to be withheld from him, for these were 
for God only. In the temptation the woman was induced to long for 
these secrets which allured her. If this interpretation is correct, we 
should find some explicit or implicit reference to such hidden secrets. 
Such references the account does not offer. Furthermore, in this passage 
for our discussion we observe that both God and man are said to have 
this mysterious knowledge. Procksch overcame this difficulty by stating 
that God actually has the knowledge, but the man has it in irony. A 
resort to irony in Scripture is rarely if ever made and it seems most un- 
likely here. 

Another interpretation suggests that this knowledge which was to be 
kept from man was the scientific understanding of skills and the uses of 
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nature. Included in these are the invention of clothing (3:21), the 
founding of cities (4:17), and the discovery of arts and skills (4: 1off.). 
The advance of scientific knowledge brought disaster and its origin may 
be traced to man’s transgression of the divine command. 

This interpretation assumes that development in the use of the arts 
and crafts provoked the jealousy of Yahweh and consequently was re- 
garded as evil. The assumption can hardly be established. In the history 
and tradition of the Hebrew people the most skilled were recognized as 
divinely endowed. Men of prominence such as Joseph, Moses, and David 
had more than ordinary ability because of Yahweh’s favor. In this nar- 
rative, also, the man is given a position of rule over plant and animal life. 
This implies that he possesses native endowments by which he could ex- 
ploit the resources of nature and rule the animal world. Consequently 
it is untenable that the prohibition to take from the tree of knowledge 
symbolizes Yahweh’s jealous concern to keep scientific knowledge of 
nature from man. And it is equally unlikely that man’s reach for such 
knowledge should make him like God and bring upon him expulsion from 
the garden. 

Some interpreters associate the knowledge of good and evil with the 
emerging of sex consciousness. This view observes that prior to the fall 
the human pair lived in childlike innocence. After the fall man became 
aware of his nakedness and covering became necessary. One cannot 
deny that sex life was an element in the story of the fall, but it can hardly 
be the main factor. Among the Hebrews sex life properly controlled 
never was regarded as sin, so that it would scarcely be considered here 
as the source of sin in mankind. Furthermore, this interpretation is hope- 
lessly inadequate for our passage (3:22), for then sex life would be 
ascribed to God, a concept abhorrent to the Old Testament. 

A fourth interpretation declares that the man by taking from the tree 
of knowledge acquired for himself a moral sense, that is, a faculty to dis- 
cern between right and wrong. This view confronts a serious difficulty 
in that it presupposes that man was without that moral sense prior to 
his fall. This can hardly be, for the narrative clearly presents man as a 
moral being confronted with a moral choice. Ryle attempts to allay this 
difficulty in that “we need not expect the story to be psychologically 
scientific.” He further suggests that prior to the fall conscience was 
in existence, but inactive, and that by disobedience it was aroused into 
activity. One finds little support in the account for this double type con- 
science. It is more like a phantasy created to relieve a faulty interpreta- 
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tion. If the tree of knowledge symbolized the awakening of a moral sense, 
why should Yahweh want to withhold it from man? And why should the 
attaining of this faculty be regarded with such disfavor so as to drive man 
from his garden? 

Permit me at this point to submit my interpretation for the expression 
“to know good and evil.” It signifies the right or authority to exercise 
independent discrimination between right and wrong. Observe the few 
instances in the Old Testament where these words appear in expressions 
not entirely similar. Children do not know good and evil (Deut. 1:39), 
which may mean that they are unable to choose between the good and 
evil, or between the beneficial and the harmful. This certainly may mean 
that children are unable to exercise independent discrimination. This 
also may be said of the Immanuel child (Isa. 7:15f.). The aged Bar- 
zillai observes that he has lost all powers of discrimination in taste, in 
music, and in matters of right and wrong (II Sam. 19:35). King Solo- 
mon prays for discernment between good and evil in judging the people 
(I Kings 3:9). These instances indicate that the expression “to know good 
and evil” is equivalent to having and using independent discrimination. 

Does this interpretation fit our passage? In our narrative the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil symbolizes the presence of a moral order 
established by Yahweh. In doing this God exercised his sovereign un- 
challenged right, a right which the prohibition of eating from the tree 
declares must not be called in question by nor arrogated to man. Man 
is rather to appropriate to himself all the divine favors symbolized in the 
other trees and especially in the tree of life. 

The tempter (Gen. 3:5) explains that partaking of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil would make the woman like God, a 
knower of good and evil. In the light of our interpretation this means 
that man was induced to take divine prerogatives in his own hand and 
set up his own moral order. The attractiveness of this independence from 
all restraints caught the fancy of the human pair and they arrogated to 
themselves that authority which only Yahweh has and exercises. 

The observation (3:22) that man has become like’God to know good 
and evil is therefore not irony but sober reality. Man had taken to him- 
self a right which is God’s. God had delegated to man his realm of do- 


minion, the created world. Man broke the confines of his realm to enter _ 


the dominion of God. That became the first manifestation of sin. 
Man’s refusal to subject himself to God has been the basic nature of 
sin from Adam to our time. 

















Is Man as Man Immortal? 
A Reply 
by JAMES E. BEAR 


AN interesting article on “Life After Death, the Biblical Doctrine of 
Immortality,” by Norman H. Snaith, appeared in the July issue of In- 
terpretation.' The conclusion reached in that article seems to be that man 
as man has no immortality. According to the author, man is made up of 
“flesh” (Hebrew basar, Greek sarx) and “soul” (Hebrew ne phesh, Greek 
psyche) ,? both of which belong to this mortal life only. If, therefore, 
there is to be any life for man after death, it will be for those who have 
received the gift of God’s spirit, who are further defined as those who 
are “born again,” who are “in Christ.” The author thus limits immor- 
tality to “the saved,” and man as man, who is only flesh and soul, must 
at death pass out of existence, since flesh and soul belong to this mortal 
life only. 

Such a conclusion about man’s immortality raises some questions in our 
mind even before we examine the biblical facts on which the author bases 
his arguments. The conclusion seems to cut across certain other biblical 
facts which are well known. For example, the Bible, both Old Testament 
and New, speaks of men continuing to exist after death, and this con- 
tinued existence is not limited to those who are “born again.” The New 
Testament plainly speaks of judgment after death on the wicked as well 
as the good.’ Moreover, the resurrection of the wicked is definitely 
spoken of three times in the Bible.* If the author’s conclusion is correct, 
that those who do not have the spirit of God cease to exist, we wonder 
what is to be done with these biblical teachings which seem clearly to 
state that wicked men do live after the death of the body? 

Perhaps part of our difficulty with the article is due to Dr. Snaith’s 
narrow use of the term “life.” He has equated it with either physical 
life which ends with death, or with the spirit-life which is the gift of 
God received only by those who are “born again.” He uses life, therefore, 
of a certain quality of existence, and “immortality” seems to be equated 
with “eternal life.” If this is all that life is, then, if men do not live in 
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the body and do not have the immortality of the life in the spirit, they do 
not “live” at all! But we wonder what is gained by thus limiting the word 
“life.” We are interested in what the Bible may tell us about the fate of 
men after death. It says that the wicked are not annihilated at physical 
death. After death they may not live the quality of life we would crave, 
and their existence may not be the “immortality” of those “in Christ,” but 
any discussion of life after death should explore more carefully what the 
Bible does say about it. 

The Old Testament represents man as continuing to exist after death 
in Sheol. The latter part of the Old Testament and the Intertestament 
Literature saw a marked development in this life of Sheol,’ and the New 
Testament speaks repeatedly of hell as well as heaven. Dr. Snaith recog- 
nizes that the Bible speaks of Sheol, but he dismisses the life in Sheol as 
a “persistence of death rather than life.”® This seems to be due to the 
fact that he takes what is said about Sheol in its earliest and vaguest Old 
Testament terms, and fails to take into account the whole biblical teach- 
ing about Sheol.- Biblical theology must take into account all that is said, 
and should surely base its religious conclusions on the end of the develop- 
ment of a doctrine and not on its beginning. His only reference to the 
New Testament teaching about the fate of the wicked is in a brief state- 
ment saying, “The fate of the wicked and unrepentant varies.” He says 
there are references to “outer darkness,” and to the “danger of hell fires,” 
etc., but he does not discuss the implications of these figures of speech for 
man’s “life after death.” 

And now, coming to his argument itself, we see that it is based on a 
study of the terms “flesh,” “soul,” and “spirit.” One of the main pur- 
poses of Dr. Snaith’s article is to show that man has no “immortal soul” 
in the Platonic sense. Man as created, according to Dr. Snaith, was flesh 
and soul.® The flesh (basar or sarx) “is mortal and doomed to die.” No 
one will question this. But Dr. Snaith now proceeds to argue that soul 
(nephesh or psyche) is also mortal and ends with physical death. This 
is one of the principal strands running through his argument. The follow- 
ing are some of the statements he makes: 


This word [nephesh] never under any circumstances has anything to do with what 
happens after death. It belongs essentially to this physical life which ends with what 
men ordinarily call death. A dead body, whether of man or bird or beast, is without 
nephesh. In Sheol, the abode of the dead, there is no ne phesh. 


In the Septuagint the word psyche is never used in this Platonic sense, but always 
in the sense of nephesh as something that belongs to this mortal life alone . . . . with 
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the Hebrews and in the Septuagint nephesh stays this side the grave and never has 
anything at all to do with the next world. Death is the end of nephesh. 


The New Testament follows the usage of the Septuagint. We find the same uses 
of psyche which are common to classical Greek and to the Septuagint, but no others.° 


Since both soul and flesh, according to Dr. Snaith, belong to this mortal 
life alone, what is the basis of man’s immortality? He finds it in God’s 
gift of his spirit. He says: 

If, therefore, there is ever to be any life for man after death, it must come wholly 
from God, and the animating agent is ruach. 


Neither here nor anywhere else in the Bible is there any suggestion of an immortal 
soul which survives death. Nothing survives unless it be raised up by God, and the 
condition is that the man must be “in Christ” and so “born of the spirit.”!° 


By “spirit” here he cannot mean the spirit of God breathed into man 
at creation, for that would be the common inheritance of all men, and 
he has limited this gift to those who are “in Christ.” 

We raise two questions about these findings. First, is it true that “soul” 
(nephesh, psyche) “belongs to this mortal life alone”? It may be said 
that nephesh is not directly connected with life after death in the Old 
Testament," but certainly a Hebrew of the First Century seemed to have 
no difficulty in connecting ne phesh with the life in Sheol, for Peter applies 
the words of Psalm 16: 10 to the soul of Christ between his death and his 
resurrection.” It cannot be said, then, that nephesh “never under any 
circumstances has anything to do with what happens after death.” 
Such a statement is even less tenable with regard to the use ofpsyche as 
the following passage shows: “Be not afraid of them which kill the body, 
but are not able to kill the soul: but rather fear him who is able to de- 
stroy both soul and body in hell [Gehenna].””"* 

Here Jesus definitely stated that the soul (psyche) is something that 
men cannot destroy when they kill the body. Other examples can be 
found showing that this concept is not unique. It would seem, then, that 
usage does not justify the assertion that soul (nephesh or psyche) belongs 
to this physical life which ends with what men ordinarily call death. 

Second, we raise the question whether the sharp distinction between 
“soul” and “spirit” implied in Dr. Snaith’s argument is tenable. He 
asserts that there is a sharp distinction between pneuma and psyche,” 
and the whole argument necessitates an equally sharp distinction between 
ruach and nephesh. Davidson considers the teaching of both the Old 
Testament and the New, and rejects the distinction.” He calls attention 
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to Job 7:11 where the parallelism makes it evident that nephesh and 
ruach are used synonomously.” His final conclusion is: “The spirit of 
man and the soul of man are not different things, but are the same under 
different aspects.’”"* Burrows says: “Sometimes in the Old Testament 
‘spirit’ is practically the equivalent of ‘soul’.’”"’ “Sometimes ‘spirit’ like 
‘soul’ practically means the whole person or self.””° “The underlying con- 
ception of personality is a unity of body animated by soul (life) , and with 
a higher nature (spirit) which may be possessed by the Spirit of God.” 
Wheeler Robinson after tracing the development of the term ruach as 
applied to man, says: 

“Soul” and “spirit” eventually denote the same thing, viz. the conscious life of man, 
associated with the breath as the vital principle. But because “spirit” originally de- 
noted an energy acting on man from without, a divine energy, it naturally suggests 
a higher conception of the life of man, as drawn from God. . . . Thus there is no 


trichotomy in Hebrew psychology, no triple division of human personality into “body, 
soul and spirit.”22 


Dr. Burton, in speaking of the usage of the word pneuma in the New 
Testament says: 


Spirit: . . . A. Embodied, viz., human spirit, that element of a living man by virtue 
of which he lives, feels, perceives, and wills; variously viewed: 1. As the seat of life, 
or that in man which constitutes him a living being. . . . 2. As the seat of emotion and 
will, especially of the moral and religious life, including thought as concerned with 
religion. . . . It sometimes seems to denote the human spirit as permeated with or 
dominated by the divine Spirit, either ethically (Jn. 3:6b), or ecstatically (I Cor. 
14:14, 15, 16). 


This occasional use of the word spirit mentioned by Dr. Burton as illus- 
trated by John 3:6 (“born of the Spirit”) is the only use that Dr. Snaith 
seems to allow. ; 

The quotations from these various sources have been given to show 
that there is a wide consensus of opinion among able biblical scholars 
which attributes “spirit” to man as man, and does not limit its possession 
to those who are “in Christ.” It would seem to us that the biblical use 
of the words “soul” and “spirit” does not support Dr. Snaith’s contention 
that man as flesh and soul is limited to this mortal life, and that only 
those who are “born again,” who are “in Christ,” survive death.” 

What does survive death? Let Dr. Burrows answer: 

The Hebrew Conception of personality makes no such sharp distinction between 


body and soul (ss. 44 ff.), and the idea of Sheol involves the immortality, not of the 
soul, but of the whole person, though in a relatively lifeless and weak state. 
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Dr. Charles puts it thus: 


Death according to the Old Testament, means an end of the earthly life, but not 
the cessation of all existence. After death the person still subsists.® 


It is the person that survives death. Dr. Snaith is right in rejecting 
the Platonic soul, an indestructible monad dwelling in man, as the seat 
of man’s immortality. But he seems to be wrong when he attributes im- 
mortality to another limited part of the man, the “spirit.” The Hebrew- 
Christian conviction is that it is the person that continues to live. In as 
far as the terms “soul” or “spirit” were used for the personality as a whole 
(as they sometimes were), they could be used as synonyms for the person 
after death. 

But from the Hebrew-Christian point of view, man is flesh and soul 
(or spirit). Doubtless it was the inability of the Hebrew mind to con- 
ceive of a man “living” without the body of flesh which made them con- 
ceive of life in Sheol in such weak terms. But nevertheless they always 
thought of man as man going down into Sheol. It is this concept of man 
which necessitates the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, and to 
the extent that. Christians stress the resurrection as a fact, to that extent 
will they realize that the person in the intermediate state between death 
and resurrection is to a degree handicapped. He lacks a real part of 
what makes him a “man.” It is not our purpose, however, to explore 
here the doctrine of the resurrection or what the Bible teaches about life 
after death. Our point is: the Bible teaches that man as man continues 
to exist beyond this physical life, and “immortality” as life beyond the 
grave, cannot be limited to those “in Christ.” 
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NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION IN 
RECENT PERIODICALS 


by JOHN W. BEARDSLEE, Jr. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES serve the harried minister in three ways. They are the 
medium whereby new ideas are developed and presented before a full and tested 
statement is made in books. They also provide the minister with rapid and much 
needed reviews and surveys of what he should have known or what he has known 
and forgotten. And they offer the opportunity, essential to one who cares to pre- 
serve his intellectual integrity, of acquainting himself at first hand with points of 
view and presuppositions different from his own. Only with this knowledge can 
one hold his own views intelligently, know what he really does believe, and be 
honest as he tries to refute the views of those with whom he disagrees. With these 
aims in mind the following articles have been selected, in the hope that the very 
brief summaries may send the more ambitious readers to the articles themselves. 
A full list of articles cited here appears at the end of the discussion, listed alpha- 
betically by authors. 

1. THEOLOGICAL ExecEesis—lIn “Biblical Theology and the Rise of Histori- 
cism” C. T. Craig sketches the different phases through which biblical, especially 
New Testament, theology has passed during the past half century. Particularly 
noteworthy is his straightforward statement that Troeltsch marked “the end of an 
epoch,” the era of historical relativity. He finds pleasure in the ease with which 
scholars of widely differing points of view now correlate in collective works or 
series, and notes that in present English works the emphasis is laid on “the theo- 
logical significance of New Testament religion.” 

P. Schubert, writing in Religion and Life, also notes the earlier separation and 
the present drawing together of critical study and theology. Historical study is an 
indispensable prerequisite to the understanding of the New Testament, but no 
one can read the New Testament as it was meant to be read without finding it 
based on certain religious or theological presuppositions which must be under- 
stood to give it any meaning. He finds that most scholars are now writing from 
this point of view, men as different as Dibelius, Bultmann, Colwell, Craig, Grant, 
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Filson, and Wilder. A. C. Purdy, E. G. Kraeling, and C. M. Cherry, all in Re- 
ligion in Life, share this general point of view. It is, however, violently rejected by 
Leroy Waterman, who maintains in “Biblical Studies in a New Setting” that the 
essence of the New Testament is nothing but the ethical demands of Jesus; and 
also by C. C. McCown in “Symbolic Interpretation,” who definitely attacks all 
theological or symbolic interpretation. He criticizes Niebuhr and Dodd for dis- 
covering the “wholly other” as opposed to the present temporal order in the vari- 
ous eschatological statements of the New Testament. McCown finds that Dodd 
has forced Jesus’ teaching into a consistency which it never possessed. 

A. M. Hunter, in The Expository Times, counters by emphasizing the common 
conceptions of Christ which underlie the whole New Testament, and the simi- 
larity of the demand for faith throughout all its books. R. M. Grant, again in 
Religion in Life, studies the attitude of the ancient church toward the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, especially the place of allegorical interpretation and the varying 
valuations of the Old Testament. He closes with a detailed enumeration of the 
principles of Augustine which became the official doctrine of the church. 


2. THE PLAcE or THE BrsLE—Otto Piper’s four articles on the theme “What 
the Bible Means to Me” have proved most provocative. He begins by asserting 
that the Bible is a historical document and with a careful explanation of the mean- 
ing of inspiration. He then proceeds with three basic axioms: 1) A single mes- 
sage underlies the whole Bible. 2) Everything within the “canon”—an unfor- 
tunate phrase, complicating an already difficult situation—gives expression to the 
Bible’s one message. 3) The Bible is reasonable, that is, revelation is not static. 
He formulates the theme of the Bible thus: God comes to men and carries out 
his purpose, his love is invincible, his righteousness will win. This unmasks all 
“optimistic utopias” and gives no comfort to sin, statements of which, Piper notes, 
liberals seem to be afraid. He calls the Bible “holy history,” by which he seems 
to mean that God is working through Christ to change society, working in a dif- 
ferent way and with different potencies from those which he uses in creation and 
in nature. This is genuine historical Christianity, although again Piper’s phrase is 
exceedingly unfortunate, having been rightly pounced upon by his critics. He ex- 
plains that the church is not divine but that there is in the church a dynamic which 
eludes any natural explanation because it is the operation of the Holy Spirit. He 
does not deny human reason or its worth, but asserts that human reason by itself 
cannot bring happiness to individuals or to society. He declares, “All the reforms 
that people try to accomplish apart from the Spirit’s power will alter conditions 
on the surface only.” 

To all this M. S. Enslin, writing in the Christian Century, replies with consid- 
erable acerbity. He calls the ideas “outworn,” maintains that the Bible has no one 
message, that Jesus’ mind is not determinative for us, and that the direction of 
the Holy Spirit is a meaningless phrase. He thinks that humanity has “but one 
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solid foundation and hope, namely man’s brave and undaunted effort through 
the years to save himself from ills and turn them into blessings.” 

C. T. Craig, in “Understanding the Bible,” offers much more moderate ob- 
jections. He finds Piper’s method too subjective, doubts the self-evident unity 
of the canon, thinks that all history is one, and that Piper “seems to resign the 
function of the intelligence.” Craig, however, sees in Enslin’s faith “no observable 
distinction from humanistic naturalism.” He insists that Bible study must be 
rigidly historical and must include the Old Testament, that different levels must 
be recognized, but that “all the different forms of expression were ways to inter- 
pret the significance of what God had done for man in Christ.” 

C. C. Morrison, in “The Protestant Misuse of the Bible,” continues the dis- 
cussion by warning Protestants not to replace Christ by the Bible. He further. 
thinks that the denominations dethrone the Bible by placing their own interpre- 
tation of its meaning above the plain statements of the book itself. 

3. THE CHARACTER OF JEsus—In “The Lure of Christology” S. J. Case pre- 
sents a clever statement of his well-known conviction that all Christology is later 
than Jesus and springs from merely human speculation. Jesus had inspired his 
disciples with a fresh sense of the nearness of God, therefore they concluded that 
he must be God. 

J. F. Humphry, in the London Quarterly Review, gives a sane review of the 
Christology of Hebrews, rightly recalling us to the fact that symbols are meant 
not to obscure reality but to interpret it. W. E. Wilson, writing in The Modern 
Churchman, thinks that Jesus used the term “Son of Man,” not of himself alone, 
but of himself and those who had allowed him to bring them back to the Father 
in the new way that his death made possible. Thus the “Son of Man” became one 
of the sources of Paul’s conception of the union of Christ with the redeemed. 

E. L. Allen, in “Ethics and Christology,” repeats the old-fashioned attempt to 
humanize the character of Jesus. New Testament passages about pre-existence 
are to him poetical statements of the fact that God through all eternity had in his 
heart what was worked out in the historic life of Jesus. Christ becomes a symbol 
of God in terms of human life—a principle of interpretation quite opposite to the 
hard literalism advocated by McCown. 

In Theology Today M. Warren offers a clear-cut statement of the novelty of 
the Christian religion, “the mighty acts of God” in Jesus Christ, his birth, life, 
death, resurrection, ascension, and his coming again do not by themselves consti- 
tute the gospel. The gospel concerns the relatedness of these mighty acts to the 
situation of individual human beings. 

W. J. Phythian-Adams, in the Church Quarterly Review, holds that the Logos 
conception is not Greek but Hebrew. He thinks that John the Apostle was famil- 
iar with Paul’s ideas expressed in Colossians and further develops these ideas. 
The Logos is the creative Word. Its life is the life of God into which other men 
are drawn through union in faith with the crucified flesh of the Word. 
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4. THE TEACHING oF Jesus—In “Jesus’ Teachings Concerning the Kingdom” 
W. S. Hill reminds us that “though not yet come to its full fruition, the righteous 
reign of God is already here. Whether you become part of this reign or are ex- 
cluded from it is up to you. If you want to enter, repent.” The parables show 
that the kingdom is not man’s but God’s. 

A. N. Wilder’s article on the “Equivalents of Natural Law in the Teachings of 
Jesus” emphasizes the importance in Jesus’ point of view of “Wisdom” morality. 
C. T. Craig in “The Identification of Jesus with the Suffering Servant” attacks, 
and John Wick Bowman in “A Reply to Craig” defends, the well known thesis 
of the latter’s The Intention of Fesus. 

W. C. Berkemeyer in the Lutheran Church Quarterly declares that Jesus found 
in the Scriptures the spirit of his Father, which was his own animating spirit. 
They are the word of God to him and yet he uses them with a “sovereign liberty.” 
Like Jesus we should look in the Scriptures for the living spirit of God, speaking 
to our hearts and consciences to interpret and apply their message. 

P. T. Fuhrmann’s “The Idea of the Imitation of Christ” has a splendid state- 
ment of the various meanings put into the phrase “the imitation of Jesus,” con- 
cluding, as is so often forgotten by Reformation theologians, that the man who 
has been saved by Christ is “enabled to live here and now something of the life 
of the Kingdom of Heaven.” He quotes Secretan with approval, “Salvation is 
the imitation of Christ made possible by the sacrifice of Jesus.” 

J. H. Sardeson in “Further Reflections on the Kingdom of God” presents an 
unusually violent statement of the theory that Christians do nothing to introduce 
or develop the kingdom. Even Christ, apparently, does not use Christians to 
further his work in the world. 

5. THE RESURRECTION—While the fact of the Resurrection is more and more 
generally admitted, the empty tomb continues to be much discussed. P. Gardner- 
Smith in the Modern Churchman writes, “That the Apostles and their friends had 
experience of the presence of Jesus after the crucifixion is attested by the witness 
of Paul, who knew them; by their own subsequent testimony; and by the founda- 
tion of the Christian Church. If the witnesses were all mistaken, then no his- 
torical testimony can be believed. But whether the tomb was empty or not is a 
question of secondary importance, and neither assertion nor denial can ever be 
proved on the basis of the surviving evidence.” L. B. Cross, in the same periodical, 
goes further: “There are no proofs that the resurrection was a historical fact. 
Paul offers none, the Gospels offer none. It was a matter of religious experience 
with them. It is a matter of religious experience with us. But prior to that, it is 
also a matter of faith, of faith in a future life.” 

On the other hand, A. M. Ramsey, in an article, “The Resurrection,” main- 
tains that while it is possible to believe that God raised Jesus from the dead and 
yet to be doubtful about the empty tomb, nevertheless that empty tomb is “spe- 
cially congruous with the Christian Gospel.” He thinks that Gardner-Smith un- 
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necessarily separates history and theology in his attempt to preserve the worth of 
the story without reliance on the facts. The latter, he thinks, really resolves the 
Resurrection into an illustration of the fact of human immortality, while in the 
New Testament it is, in Ramsey’s view, a “mighty act of God which is the source 
of the new creation into which we may be drawn.” 

J. M. Shaw’s article, “The Centrality of the Resurrection of Jesus to the Chris- 
tian Faith,” seems to state the faith of the church, making the resurrection of 
Jesus something absolutely new in history, new because Jesus lived in unbroken 
communion with the living God. Therefore God manifested his power through 
him in a new way. The post-resurrection body was a real survival, carrying with 
it the survival of the totality of his human personality. The body of earth, the 
fleshly or natural body, was transformed into a spiritual body without any sensuous 
element having to be left in the grave to undergo corruption. 

H. C. Snape, in the Modern Churchman, offers a clear résumé of Goguel’s 
synthesis of the New Testament statements about the Resurrection. He sees no 
evidence that the crucifixion destroyed the disciples’ faith in Jesus as Messiah, 
but thinks that none of them expected to see him until the final parousia. Their 
faith in him as Saviour developed from the two-fold conviction that they found 
him everywhere present with them and that some of them had actually seen him, 
had been in the presense of a real being and not a phantom. The former of these 
judgments is purely religious and rests on no other proof than the faith of the dis- 
ciple. The latter is a judgment of fact, to be tested by the rules of historical evi- 
dence. The apostles’ faith in the risen Jesus rested on these two supports, and 
their theology of the Resurrection was their attempt to combine the two ap- 
proaches. 

6. THe New Revisep TRANSLATION—The publication of the Revised Stand- 
ard Version has called forth a host of comments. H. J. Cadbury in the American 
Scholar lists some conditions to be satisfied by any new translation. The text must 
be studied and the meaning of the Greek words ascertained. The value of familiar 
phaseology must not be forgotten. Differences of opinion within the group of 
translators are to be expected. L. A. Weigle in “The Making of the Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testament” tells what his committee tried to ac- 
complish. 

W. R. Bowie, in the Atlantic Monthly, prints parallel passages from the old and 
new versions to show the increased accuracy and readability of the new. In the 
Christian Century H. J. Cadbury notes that Christian Scientists and Roman 
Catholics have been warned not to read the new version, and that most of the 
negative criticisms have been defended on the basis of personal likes or dislikes 
rather than by an objective and independent judgment of the Greek. 

A. N. Wilder, in the Atlantic Monthly, finds the new version accurate and in- 
telligible, while he warns of the obvious difficulties involved in introducing a novel 
version of documents as revered as those of the New Testament. He closes with 
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“TILL HE COME” 


The Bible Today, by C. Harotp Dopp. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1947. 167 pp. $2.50. 


Not LEAST among our needs is that of reading the scroll of our personal history 
in the light of biblical history, thus establishing the inner connections between 
God’s activity in biblical events and his activity in current events. Under what 
conditions does the Bible, addressed to other folk in other days, speak to us as 
God’s Word today? The satisfaction of this need does not require that all Chris- 
tians become professional scholars, but it does require that Christian historians 
accept as a prime responsibility the task of recovering a panoramic view of the 
wide sweep of biblical history, and of communicating this story of ancient events 
in such a way that men today may consciously march in the same cavalcade. This 
is the responsibility that Professor Dodd seeks to discharge in a series of lectures, 
originally delivered to a non-professional audience at the University of Cambridge. 

The structure of the book discloses an adept appraisal of the dimensions of the 
problem. At the outset it is necessary to create an understanding of -what the 
Bible actually is and how it should be used. To this end the first two chapters are 
devoted. Current misconceptions of the nature of the Bible are defined, and are 
replaced by clear conceptions of the unity of the Bible, the mutual dependence 
of the two “covenants,” and the useful functions of historical criticism. 

Next in order is the need for a succinct epitome of biblical history, for we can- 
not comprehend the connections between God’s activity then and now apart from 
a picture of what he actually was doing then, in the sequential movement of public 
events. This is all the more imperative because the unity of the Bible appears in 
the continuous thread of narrative by which a single community preserved its 
memory of revelation. Accordingly, the third and fourth lectures sketch the life 
of this community through Old and New Testament periods. The author charts 
the chronological sequence of the various writings and of the objective situations, 
in terms of which God manifested his purposes. Care is taken to distinguish the 
meaning which the central events held for secular historians, who viewed them 
from without, and the meaning which those same events held for the elect com- 
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munity, who viewed them from within. Even in the case of the latter, the under- 
standing of the drama was incomplete in Israel until the coming of Christ. Stand- 
ing in the shadow of the Cross, heirs of the new Israel were enabled to grasp the 
significance of the past and to know the mysteries of the future. 

But the modern person who thus arrives at an understanding of biblical history 
requires further help, if he would succeed in “living himself into” that same his- 
tory. To supply this further help Professor Dodd offers the last three lectures. 
In the fifth, he suggests what is meant by speaking of history as revelation—why 
the church offers this fragment of ancient story as a decisive disclosure of God’s 
eternal plan. What happens when the Word becomes flesh? How does God uti- 
lize public happenings as the point of encounter with men? In the sixth chapter, 
the discussion makes explicit the transition from ancient crises to the modern in- 
ternational situation; to be specific, how the post-war dilemma is manifesting the 
justice and mercy of the biblical God. In the concluding essay, the transition is 
made from the public record of Bible times to our own private histories as indi- 
viduals. In proclaiming the gospel and celebrating the sacraments, the biblical 
community continues to draw men within the orbit of redemption, making them 
heirs of Abraham and Jeremiah and Jesus, and participants in eternal life. 

Here, then, in seven succinct chapters, is one answer to the stubborn query 
concerning the relevance of the Bible. This answer, both in style and content, 
is admirably adapted to its original audience. The book should prove extremely 
useful in adult discussion groups, and as a preview or a review of college and 
seminary courses. 

The book will also attract a more technical audience, because of the author’s 
leading role among theological and biblical scholars. A few paragraphs of criti- 
cism are therefore in order. Since these readers are presumably acquainted with 
earlier studies by Dr. Dodd, notably The Apostolic Preaching (London: Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1936) and History and the Gospel (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1938), it should be said that this new volume is a restatement rather 
than a revision of the author’s position. In this position two areas strike me as 
particularly vulnerable, both stemming from the author’s preoccupation with the 
problem of history. Discussion is pitched on the level of concrete public events; 
historical criticism with its methods and findings, provides the starting-point; and 
observable social consequences are appealed to as validation of revelation. 

This effort to stay as far as possible on the level of historical actuality has the 
effect of minimizing the more private, subjective, and existential apprehensions of 
the meaning of existence. The factor of sin is described largely in terms of moral 
“vices” (p. 93) and external disasters (p. 95) rather than in terms of an inner 
and universal anxiety and anguish, a “body of death” that causes all creation to 
groan. Nothing, accordingly, is said of the various categories of the demonic 
which early Christians considered so essential to an understanding of both per- 
sonal and cosmic bondage. Consequently, an inadequate treatment is given to 
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what the biblical record meant by atonement (p. 94) and by resurrection (pp. 
95f.). To the apostles these events registered a victory over sin and death, a vic- 
tory that transfigured creation and that caused believers to revise their use of such 
categories as space, time, and history. 

Using a category of “history” not derived from the biblical revelation itself, it 
is almost inevitable that the author arrives at a view of the end of “history” that 
is not fully biblical. Too sharp a line seems to be drawn between the Last Judg- 
ment as a supra-historical reality, for which the term myth is adequate, and the 
Incarnation as a historical reality for which the term myth is inadequate. Does 
this do justice to the apostolic correlation of the first and second coming? True, 
one salvages a portion of the truth by calling the Last Judgment ‘“‘a symbol that 
universalizes the experience of those who found themselves judged by Christ” 
(p. 117). But does that do justice to the ardent expectancy of the apostles? In 
other words, I do not think that the dubious implications of an undialectical stress 
on “realized eschatology” have yet been removed from the author’s position. To 
be sure, he has returned to the usual translation of Mark 1:15—“The kingdom 
of God is at hand”—(p. 91) and he gives grudging recognition of a yet unreal- 
ized hope in his outline of the kerygma (pp. 78, 116-19). But two quotations may 
indicate the gingerly way in which he handles faith in the return of Christ: “The 
sense of the immediate imminence of the eternal order . . . took form in the be- 
lief that at any moment He might (sic) ‘come again in glory’ and bring history to 
an end” (p. 78). Why should one change a confident “will” into a hesitant 
“might”? Even more indicative is the subtle change introduced by omitting a 
crucial clause from I Corinthians 11:26: “Whenever ye eat this bread and drink 
the cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death” (p. 97); but Paul added—“‘till he come.” 

To some readers this criticism may seem academic; but not so. Our world 
situation and our private sufferings pose the eschatological problem just as acutely 
as did ancient history. And confident assurance of the coming vindication of 
Christ is not a marginal factor. Of course, the assured proclamation of a “Second 
Coming” remains offensive to contemporary minds, but this offense like others in 
the Bible may set up “that tension in the mind through which we often reach the 


truth” (p. 19). Paut S. MINEAR 


“NOT ALL THAT GLITTERS .. .” 


The Golden Years, by Brooxe Peters Cuurcnu. Rinehart and Co., Inc., New 
York and Toronto, 1947. 398 pp. $4.00. 


Tue Reviewer would like to make it plain at the outset that he derives absolutely 
no pleasure from condemning a book. On the contrary, he realizes that his own 
point of view is not the only one, and the fact that a book does not please him 
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does not mean that others will necessarily concur in his opinion, or that the book 
is without merit in its own right. But every reviewer owes a certain responsibility 
to readers who, because of limited funds and limited time, must buy and read 
wisely. It is therefore with much regret that the reviewer cannot recommend 
this one. 

The author is concerned over the fact that the Bible has largely dropped from 
popular use. She feels that perhaps the chief reason for this neglect is that the Old 
Testament has. been treated primarily as a religious book, and that this has 
thwarted a proper appreciation of it as literature. She sets herself, therefore, to 
remove certain of the gems of Hebrew prose (chiefly gth century B.c. and before ) 
from the “religious wrappings” (p. vii) with which priestly editors have en- 
closed them, so that, stripped of this accretion, they may again be read and ap- 
preciated like any other great literature. In the first part of the book (pp. 2-133) 
is a discussion of various of the literary forms of the “Golden Age”: biography, 
history, short story, etc.; the relation of these to similar literary forms in other 
literatures is pointed out. The second part of the book (over half of it, pp. 142- 
398) consists of examples of various of these, excerpted from the Authorized 
Version. Most of the selections are from the earlier parts of the Bible and include 
the matchless biography of David (II Sam. 9-20, I Kings 1-2) and the Elijah 
pericope (I Kings 17—II Kings 2), but the stories of Ruth, Esther, and Tobit 
give representation to later periods. The selection is very good, and a fresh read- 
ing of these stories will certainly lead one into a greater appreciation of the fact 
that his Bible contains some of the greatest literature ever penned. 

Because he shares the author’s concern—while by no means agreeing entirely 
with her diagnosis—over the current neglect of the Bible, the reviewer is doubly 
reluctant to criticize. In such a battle one accepts allies from any quarter. The 
reviewer is as aware as the author of priestly editing in the Old Testament, and 
as aware of the importance of an understanding of its literary forms. But he must 
register his gravest doubt that it is possible to study the Bible merely as literature 
and thereby to arrive at even a satisfactory appreciation of its literary merit. For 
it seems to him impossible to study any piece of literature and, while doing so, to 
disregard its essential content. In other words, the Old Testament cannot be ap- 
preciated merely as literature, great as its literature is, for the Old Testament is 
not an anthology of Hebrew literature but the monument of Hebrew faith. 
Whatever one may think of its value as revelation—even if one accord to it no 
such value—it is impossible not to approach it as a religious document. For, in 
all its parts, the Old Testament remains precisely that. 

It is, however, not merely because the view of the Bible which the reviewer holds 
is sharply different from that of the author that he is obliged to criticize this book. 
It is impossible to praise a book that contains so many factual inaccuracies. In 
reading the first thirty pages the reviewer noted enough inaccurate or erroneous 
statements to fill a large page of paper. After that he ceased to note them down. 
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Space does not permit the mention of more than a few. The theory of Hebrew 
origins (p. 4) is amazing. They were, it is said, “an offshoot of an invading horde 
of Semites” who, under “the great Sargon” (Sargon of Akkad?), moved from 
Arabia (or was it Asia Minor?) to invade Mesopotamia. On p. 4, this event is 
dated at 2500 B.c., while the table on p. 134 places it at 2000. While Sargon 
and his fighters pushed forward, an offshoot turned north into the mountains of 
Aramea (sic!), whence ultimately came both Canaanites and Hebrews. The 
reviewer can only say that, as far as he knows, this construction has not the slight- 
est basis in objective data. Indeed, the facts are known to be quite otherwise. The 
stories of the patriarchs (p. 6) reflect “the early separation of Semitic from non- 
Semitic stock,” ignoring the fact that most of Israel’s neighbors throughout her 
history remained dominantly Semitic. The Canaanites (p. 8) were “those Semites 
who stayed at home” while the Hebrews were in Egypt—a statement which leads 
one to wonder if the author has in mind a clear idea of what the term “Semitic” 
includes. On the religion of Canaan (p. g), it is said that the Canaanites had 
accepted many of the practices of their “rich neighbors,” in particular the Tam- 
muz cult. But the Tammuz cult was specifically Babylonian. Of the pantheon 
and myth of Baal, apparently the indigenous religion of Canaan of which now so 
much is known, the author makes no mention. The statements concerning the 
origins of the alphabet and of writing (pp. 15, 24, etc.) are completely misleading. 
The alphabet, it is said, came into use c. 1000 B.c. Yet, in the light of abundant 
archaeological evidence, it has long been known that a date approximately 800 
years earlier is required. Factual errors extend to the Bible itself. Absalom and 
Adonijah were sons of the same mother (p. 28, cf. II Sam. 3:3-4). During the 
reign of Solomon the people (p. 23) were contented. Yet we know that the 
whole cause of the rebellion that followed his death was precisely popular dis- 
satisfaction with his tyranny (cf. I Kings 12, especially vs. 4). 

The list might be extended indefinitely. The reviewer is aware that the author 
did not propose to produce a scholarly treatise but (p. vii) a book “for amateurs 
by an amateur.” But it is a question if amateurs ought to enter a field where 
technical professional knowledge is required. Would an amateur write an ama- 
teur’s book for amateurs in the field of medicine? The best answer to books of 
this kind is that those with the scholarly training to do so cease to be as disdainful 
of “popularizing” as they have been in the past, and provide the “amateurs” with 
books at once within their grasp and at the same time thoroughly reliable. 

In addition, second-grade paper and slovenly workmanship in places (espe- 
cially chapter 10) make the high price of the book more difficult to understand. 


Joun Bricut 
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OPUS NECESSARIUM 


History of Protestant Theology, by O. W. Heicx (being Volume Two of A His- 
tory of Christian Thought, by J. L. Neve). The Muhlenberg Press, Philadel- 


phia, 1946. 334 pp. $3.50. 


A YEAR or two ago the first of a projected two-volume history of theology by 
Professor Neve of Hamma Divinity School was announced by the publishers. 
Widely acclaimed for filling a lacuna in contemporary theological literature, final 
judgment had to be reserved until the second volume appeared. Before the sec- 
ond and final volume could be made ready for the press, however, Dr. Neve died, 
and the task of editing his notes and the writing of additional chapters fell to Dr. 
Otto W. Heick, his colleague, who had collaborated on the first volume. The 
second volume is now at hand, and the work as a whole can be evaluated more 
adequately. 

The obvious merit of this two-volume reference set is that it is the best history 
of doctrine available in the English language. To add that it is the only work on 
this subject available at present is perhaps to temper the praise; but in this case 
anything is better than nothing, and Neve’s history is very much needed and no 
doubt will be widely used for years to come. An enormous mass of material—his- 
torical, doctrinal, and biographical—has been gathered together in these two vol- 
umes. It is the kind of reference work which students, teachers, and thoughtful pas- 
tors will want to have within easy reach—even if they do not sit down to read 
through the thousand pages. History of doctrine, for some reason, has not received 
much attention in recent years, especially in America, and whenever the subject is 
mentioned recourse is usually had to such doughty authorities as Harnack, Seeberg, 
and Loofs. These were great in their day and are still indispensable, but theology 
has changed much since then, and it is time for a re-study. All this, and more, by 
way of indicating the distinct contribution which these two volumes make; re- 
gardless of possible criticisms, they will be unanimously welcomed. 

But because the books contain so much that is good and because they meet a 
definite need, it is a pity they are not better than they are. The patient reader 
may well feel a certain exasperating anxiety as he moves on from chapter to chap- 
ter and particularly when he has finished the second volume. This, in part, may 
be due to the arrangement of the material, which shifts somewhat arbitrarily from 
doctrinal exposition to biographical sketching to criticism without much plan or 
reason. More than likely, however, disappointment will be felt because no clear 
philosophy of historical theology is discernible. The personal views of the authors 
are not submerged, to be sure (no one could mistake the conservative Lutheran 
overtone), but at times the history seems to be nothing more than chronicle. Still 
more confusing, and this is particularly true of the second volume, is the impres- 
sion that all, or nearly all, of post-Reformation theology has gone terribly astray. 
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This may indeed be the case, but good cause should be shown. In other words, 
a norm for the interpretation of doctrine is strangely lacking. For example, in the 
final conclusion which relates to contemporary American theology, we are told 
that “Liberalism as a creed has lost its sway” but “Fundamentalism . . . cannot 
win the future.” Plainly these capitalized labels are meant to be extremes, but 
we are given no signposts to guide us between these undesirable goals. If one may 
hazard a guess, the author of the second volume would urge a revival of Refor- 
mation theology as the needed norm for our modern confusion, but this is no- 
where developed, and, in any case, the author does not make clear just how he in- 
terprets the Reformation. All this has the unfortunate effect of suggesting that 
post-Reformation theology up to the present time is exactly what the Roman Cath- 
olic Church has always said it was—deviation from the true doctrine. 

Of less importance, but open to possible objection, are certain other matters, 
some of which may be listed at random. The second volume, for example, begins 
with an account of Calixtus and the syncretism movement within Lutheranism. 
Without any word of introduction, this is a rather abrupt opening, to say the 
least. There follows 1 chapter on Arminianism in Holland, which is well done, 
and then comes a chapter entitled, “Arminianism in England”—an ambiguous 
phrase, having nothing to do, as might be expected, with Wesley’s theology. 
Equally vague is a chapter on “The Theology of the ‘Inner Light’ ” which deals 
not only with the Quakers but with the “Spiritualists” like Sebastian Franck. 
Methodists will not be pleased to see how scant are the references to Wesley and 
Whitefield; crisis theologians will think Barth, and particularly Brunner, are given 
summary treatment. Some may feel that the division into Continental, British, 
and American—which provides the framework for this second volume—leaves 
much to be desired, but it is probably as good a plan as any. 

One must return, however, to the positive merits of this work and insist that 
its functional value is out of all reach of such criticisms. If it does not provide a 
normative principle for the history of doctrine, then let the reader discover his 
own—the facts and events are all here. If there are occasional minor defects, let 
these be outweighed by the really great chapters, such as the one on Schleier- 
macher. Theological students will not need to be urged to read the volumes; they 
will recognize a good thing when they see it. The parish minister may be in- 
duced to pick them up if he is promised a rewarding winter’s course of reading 
and study. Everyone, in fact, who is appalled by the doctrinal illiteracy of our 
times will find this set invaluable, nay, let us say, prerequisite for any adequate 
communication of Christian truth for our day. 


Hucu THomMsoN Kere, Jr. 








Interpretation 


EXISTENTIAL GOSPEL 


The Meaning of Existence, by CHartes Duett Kean. Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1947. 222 pp. $3.00. 


AT LEAST three reasons may be given for regarding this as one of the most im- 
portant religious books of the year. (1) It is the first American work to have 
been based explicitly and comprehensively on the philosophy of Kierkegaard. 
(2) It shows marked originality in relating Existentialism to broad social and 
cultural concerns. And, (3) it grapples in a profound manner with the problem 
of world reconstruction. 

The title is more significant than might appear at first glance, for the word 
existence is used in the specific Kierkegaardian sense of the crisis experience of 
the individual, “. . . the sense of self-awareness in the context of vital decisions” 
(p. 89). This being so, the title represents the writer’s effort to attach meaning 
to an area which, in the main, has been inhospitable to the idea of rational in- 
terpretation. The author is successful in taking the supra-rational facts of ex- 
istence and connecting them, without offense to their dialectical character, with 
the knowable areas of human experience. This volume, accordingly, tends to 
assimilate Kierkegaard’s thought into a modern world-view that is more balanced, 
while being deeply indebted to the melancholy inventor of Existentialism. 


Correcting Kierkegaard at the point of his thorough-going individualism, Dr. 
Kean points out: “Experience cannot be considered adequately if it is considered 
individually, because men are never simply individuals, but always individuals-in- 
a-context” (p. 17). Man’s social situation, he argues, contributes much to the in- 
ward and concrete experience which is his existence. 

Life is concerned with three levels, the historical, the intellectual, and the ex- 
istential. The level of history is the level of event; the level of intellect is that of 
ideas; and the level of existence is “the area where historical circumstances and 
intellectual patterns are in tension with each other” (p. 12). This third level, 
existence, is the one at which the answers to the problems of life, the “clarifica- 
tion of existence,” must be given in terms of religion. 


History, because it never conforms wholly to man’s ideas of how things should 
work out in the objective world, is the area in which he faces defeat. For the satis- 
faction of his intellect and his moral ideals—for the consummation of history— 
man must look beyond history. Even on the rational plane, however, there are 
certain means by which he may transcend history. These are memory, anticipation, 
critical judgment, and creativity. But being mere intellectual operations, and in- 
volving various distortions of the truth (p. 80), these means do not furnish the 
solution to man’s deepest problem. “No intellectual system . . . can fully handle 
the conflict between history and the intellect because the nature of the intellectual 
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experience is itself part of the problem. Therefore, the third level is necessary if 
the conflict is not to be insoluble” (p. 88). 

The chapter on “The Problem of Existence” will be helpful to anyone desiring 
a clear summary of the Existentialist position. “The problem of Existence is that 
level of experience in which man comes to grips with the problem of his own 
meaningfulness, as he is, and where he is” (p. 89). The two basic factors in Ex- 
istence are the “now,” and the “I-thou” relationship. “From the point of Exist- 
ence the present indicative active is the only grammatical tense. Its field of opera- 
tion is now” (p. 94). It is indispensable that one person should regard another 
as a person and not a thing, a “thou” rather than an “it” 

The way in which the analysis of Existence contributes to reconstruction is de- 
veloped with an impressive logic. It is a movement from the concrete experience 
of the individual to the world of human relationships and institutions. Altogether 
basic is the clarification of existence which religion provides in the individual life; 
and the religion which is capable of this ministry is the religion of the Cross and 
the Resurrection. Its immediate effect is that the individual is freed from tragedy 
and anxiety. This freedom becomes the ground of social action. “The only mean- 
ingful test of God is whether the understanding of Him results in freedom” (p. 
132). Liberation comes through faith, a faith which is “neither resignation in 
the face of history nor intellectual assent to a series of propositions about God and 
the universe,” but a “commitment of one’s life to the now in terms of action and 
the ‘I-thou’ where personal relationships are concerned” (p. 133). 


With this faith man can live creatively in moments of epochal crisis and is able 
to handle the task of reconstruction in a profound manner. The historical and 
intellectual categories will be illumined and the free man will avoid “premature 
institutionalism on the historical level,” and “intellectual rigidity or existential 
narrowness” on the other levels (p. 152). 


The Christian gospel achieves this liberation from tragedy and anxiety by dis- 
covering depths of personality which cannot be reached in any other way, in ref- 
erence to which depths the significance of Jesus is that he is “the unique person- 
ality who can meet all human personalities in that fruitful interaction which char- 
acterizes human relationships in terms of freedom” (p. 155). Since the tragedy of 
the Cross includes all human tragedy within its range and the anxiety of the Cross 
includes all human anxieties, “men who accept Jesus as the Christ on that basis 
find their own existential experience both symbolized and transcended in that 
event. The myth of the Cross is the revelation of the way the contact between God 
and man works” (p. 161). 


In this identification with the infinite Crisis the autonomous personality dies 
and a new personality is born. Man no longer asks personal vindication from his- 
tory and he no longer demands intellectual certainty. Since self-defense is no 
longer life’s primary issue he is prepared to live in the setting of an “I-thou” re- 
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lationship to God and to other men, and to live courageously in terms of the now. 
Through revelation man’s existence has been re-oriented. 

Obviously here is a view of Christianity which makes ample provision for both 
the individualistic and social phases of religion. An intelligent social gospel is 
in immediate union with a religion of personal redemption, and the whole is 
realistic. 

Recognizing the importance of an adequate epistemology the author gives 
much attention to this subject, but with a grasp of the scope of the epistemological 
problem which seems to this reviewer to be unfortunately narrow. Most of his 
dealing with this problem is within the limited psychological framework of sub- 
ject and object relationships. No consideration is given to the possibilities of the 
revelation of God in history. Likewise, the existential character of biblical history, 
so apparent in the tremendous tensions of the eschatological periods, is not related 
by the author, even by implication, to the existential experience of Christ. 

Dr. Kean’s strong insistence upon the social aspect of Existence does not accord 
very happily with his determination to separate Existence from history. He sets 
forth what is in effect a one-way relationship of Existence to history. Conse- 
quently, the meaning of Existence opens upon the future, with the source unillu- 
mined. 

Another, but minor, criticism is that the author’s analysis of anxiety fails to go 
as deep as that of some other existential writers. Many more or less incidental in- 
sights enrich the pages of this thoughtful book, as for example, an attractive con- 
tribution to the age-old controversy about the reality of “universals” (pp. 68, 69). 

As an Existential interpretation of the gospel and its necessity for the rehabili- 
tation of our tragic world this volume is singularly suggestive and valuable. It 
also evidences in a forceful manner the enlarging prestige of the philosophy of 
Kierkegaard as an agreeable foundation for a modern philosophy of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

JAMES OVERHOLSER 


THE FAITH OF A THEIST 


Does God Exist? by ALFRED Epwarp Taytor. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1947. 173 pp. $2.00. 


WHEN a very wise old man sits down to contemplate the tragedy of a civilization 
rushing headlong to disaster, he is likely to speak out against the intellectual and 
moral follies which he discerns behind and beneath the immediate causes of the 
debacle. A. E. Taylor was seventy in the fateful summer of 1939 when he wrote 
the first draft of this book and seventy-six when he revised it for publication shortly 
before his death in 1945. He was convinced that one of the chief items in the 
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malaise of European civilization was the irreligion and unbelief that has been fos- 
tered, if not sponsored, by “‘a ‘science’ divorced from fear of God and love of men” ; 
he earnestly deplored the sort of “scientism” which has presumed to construe the 
whole of existence in materialistic categories (p. 158). On the one hand, he was 
concerned to reassure those whose faith had been shaken by the cocky denials of 
these high priests of “scientific rationalism.” On the other hand, he desired to 
show that the arguments in support of theistic faith are more cogent and per- 
suasive than is supposed by its “scientific” detractors, or sometimes, by its fideistic 
protagonists. “My purpose is not to demonstrate ‘the being of a God,’ but only to 
argue that some alleged and widely entertained ‘scientific’ objections to the- 
istic belief are unsound, and that it is unbelief (not belief) which is the unreason- 
able attitude” (p. v). 

The basic viewpoint here is essentially the same as that of Taylor’s now classic 
Gifford Lectures of 1926-28, published in 1930 under the title, The Faith of a 
Moralist. There is almost nothing in this book which represents a shift or revision 
of the position taken there. But Taylor is here addressing himself to a wider audi- 
ence and is undertaking to state the case for Christian theism in the idiom of the 
scientist and the modern intellectual influenced by the scientific method and its 
real or alleged implications. Does God Exist? is, then, a more popular restatement 
of the principal themes of The Faith of a Moralist and, as such, it should make a 
very significant contribution to those who have not, or will not, read the larger 
work. What is more, the great skill and felicity of argument and the honesty and 
humility of the personality reflected here will commend the book to any reader. 

By means of a compact and wonderfully lucid analysis of the problem of 
knowledge, Taylor marks out the boundaries between “exact science” and the 
rest of human knowledge (which, he insists, comprises the more important part 
of what we know and need to know, p. 20, et seq.). He then concludes that 
science is not a competent judge of ultimate questions and he goes on to indict, 
with some asperity, the “arrogant dogmatism” and the “bluff and swagger” of the 
“rationalists” who glibly allege that science “leaves us either with positive reasons 
for disbelieving in God, or at most with no vestige whatever of reason for belief 
in Him” (p. 36, et seq.). 

Taylor admits that the inorganic sciences do not provide much positive con- 
firmation for the theistic postulates, although they offer no disproof either. But 
when we move from the inorganic to the organic level of existence, we are con- 
fronted with another type of order—that of purpose and “prospective contrivance” 
(p. 46). This, together with the emergence of mind, presents us with data which 
cannot be explained adequately by reference to direct cause-effect relations. 
The behavior of organisms is never fully explicated by reference to physical laws 
(cf. Du Nouy’s Human Destiny for a biologist’s corroboration). The perva- 
sive facts of purpose and design lead to the recognition of a transcendent De- 
sign or Designer. This is not, as Taylor is careful to admit, the equivalent of be- 
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lief in God, for if there is a God at all, he is much more than intelligence at work 
in nature and belief in him something more than a mere acknowledgment of 
this. Now, if we pass from the recognition of ends in nature to inquiry about the 
end of nature, we find ourselves baffled and inclined to discard this whole line of 
argument. But there is a way forward; it is to look away from nature to our 
own inner personal experience and to ask about the meaning of the universal 
and unevadable sense of obligation and right and wrong which characterizes 
human self-consciousness. Unless we are to conclude that our moral convictions 
are the fruits of mere illusion, we shall have to infer a supreme moral intelligence, 
whose purpose is to create and sustain the moral order and its values (p. 92). 
“Really serious consideration of the moral life of man leads to something more 
than mere acceptance of Theism. It leads to belief in a Providence concerned 
with the destiny of every individual person, and to the conviction that behind 
the visible scene of the world’s history lies an unseen secret drama of the dealings 
of God with the individual soul .. .” (p. 96). 

This form of argument is not proposed to the resolute skeptic as coercive proof 
of what he denies. The Christian apologist cannot, and need not, do more than 
rebut the skeptic’s allegation that the capital articles of Christian faith are ir- 
rational, or that they can only be believed blindly and in the face of positive evi- 
dence against them. 

If we are entitled to this theistic perspective as the most credible and most rea- 
sonable of all the possible explanations of the world and human existence, we 
may then proceed, as Taylor attempts to show, to further interpretive insights 
into the distinctive Christian affirmations about the Incarnation. This is the 
passage from the landlocked sound of natural theology to the great ocean-deep of 
revelation. “Given his general guiding convictions of the reality of the spiritual 
and the presence of God everywhere in the course of the world’s history, it is the 
Christian affirmation, and not the rejection of it, which is the reasonable inter- 
pretation of the ‘evidence,’ when the evidence is fully and properly stated” (p. 
150). To illustrate this contention, Taylor devotes Chapter VIII to a critical 
examination of the problems of Jesus Christ’s resurrection, the Virgin Birth and 
the Second Advent. In each instance, albeit with varying degrees of reservation, 
he argues that none of them is intrinsically incredible or irrational. 

The “Postscript,” written almost six years after the main text of the book, 
faces somewhat more explicitly the challenge of evil and tragedy to Christian 
faith. Taylor is keenly sensitive to the dilemma of those who cannot reconcile 
the notions of sovereignty and goodness in God, in the face of the ineffable hor- 
rors of war. The gist of his answer is that we misunderstand the highest meaning 
of morality and God’s moral will, if we identify them simply and directly with 
human happiness. God’s purpose is to achieve man’s highest good and this neces- 
sarily involves the risks of the abuse of freedom and man’s defiant quest for hap- 
piness without bothering to seek his true good. In such a world, evil and tragedy 
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are inevitable, though not eternal, aspects of human existence; and Christianity 
has always asserted that this is so (p. 166). 

This book will not greatly enhance Taylor’s stature amongst his professional 
colleagues; it will merely confirm a reputation already, and deservedly, véry great 
indeed. Nor is it likely to convict the sophomoric mind of its shallow logic and 
bad metaphysics (even though the evidence is plain, and damning). But it will 
be widely and truly useful to that increasingly large group of sensitive and thought- 
ful people, both in the churches and on their fringes, who are having second 
thoughts about the infallibility of the scientists and who are feeling the stirrings 
of the current theological revival. It is a book of Christian apologetics, in the 
best sense. What is more, it is the concluding testament of one of the truly great 
moral philosophers of our time; a confession of the hard-won personal faith of 
a man whose intellectual integrity was his most patent characteristic. It deserves, 
and will surely have, a wide and fruitful reading and will make a valuable con- 
tribution to that movement in contemporary Christian theology which is con- 
cerned to hold together, in vital union, both critical intelligence and humble faith. 


ALBERT C. OUTLER 


A HANDFUL OF SEED 


Seeds of Redemption, by BERNARD EuGENE MELAND. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1947. 162 pp. $2.50. 


TuHIs BOOK, the author states, began as a series of lectures delivered to pastors 
and teachers at the University of Chicago during 1945 and 1946. The climactic 
events of those years are reflected in the present work. It stands with other such 
books as evidence that Christian thinkers were not all unprepared for Hiroshima 
and that there is a positive Christian message yet to be given to despairing “mod- 
ern,” post-atomic man. Professor Meland’s chapters sketch an outline of a the- 
ology which he refers to as “the gospel of the sensitive life” (p. 10). 

The preface clarifies Dr. Meland’s choice of a title, an echo of Isaiah 61:9. No 
realistic appraisal of the present situation can avoid the possibility of the end of 
human history in our time. Yet survival is also a possibility. The chapters of this 
book are designed to indicate “the gentle forces now at work in this shattered 
world which, given enough time, may become redemptive in the sense of being 
adequate for providing conditions in which the creativity of God can work to 
fulfill our destiny as a people” (p. viii). 

‘Science and industry are twin ancestors of our present predicament,” the au- 
thor proclaims in his opening chapter, “Ransoming Our Culture.” The crass 
materialism of our technological society has produced a thing-centered civilization 
in which science and industry prevail over all other concerns. Nothing short of 
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relinquishment of those habits of thought which set physical well-being above 
every other concern will do. The path to power and plenty, implicit in our 
American standard of living, means ultimate ruin. Repent! 

What is needed is “Recovery of Stature” (chap. II) and “A Deeper View of 
Life” (chap. III). Dr. Meland portrays our culture as “adolescent” in its activism, 
its concern that time is used well only when things are produced, its fascination 
with science. We have ignored the “qualitative outreach” of man, that “which 
might direct him to values beyond himself and give scope to his experience and 
destiny” (p. 30). This gives clue to why religion and art seem no more relevant 
than they do to modern man; they deal with precisely those transcendent values 
for which he has been led to have no concern. Civilizations are saved by rem- 
nants, people dedicated to values more enduring than the current desires, people 
who have felt the immediate tragedy, yet have lived beyond tragedy in the hope 
of their larger dedication. The “deeper” view of life consists in awareness of 
values which the scientific method, for all its merit, cannot give. “Precision with 
perspective is what we must achieve” (p. 47). Perspective born of understand- 
ing, imagination, and realization of what we do not know, is the road of rever- 
ence. 

Chapter IV, “A Creative God at Work,” finds a seed of redemption in the 
work of modern metaphysicians including Bergson, Whitehead, and Wieman. 
Professor Meland concludes that God is best understood in terms of incessant 
creativity working in common clay with gentleness and deftness as a discrimi- 
nating and creative genius. “God is ever creatively at work, fashioning the brute 
events of process into his sensitive likeness” (p. 99). God’s creative work appears 
now beneficent and now destructive. “Where there is creation, some perishing 
has already occurred. Where there is perishing, some living waits a moment to 
be born” (p. 63). 

Such a creative artist God, Dr. Meland holds, works within the limitations 
of the media at hand. Our fate as individuals and as a culture hangs upon our 
sensitivity to the gentle experiences of grace in growth, suffering, and healing, and 
our higher dedication to God’s creative efforts. 

Man individually becomes “‘a new creature,” freed from his preoccupation 
with things, to the extent that the creativity of God possesses and directs his life. 
Whatever obstructs or limits man’s self-transcendence is sin. Some such obstruc- 
tions and limitations are involved in being human; others in the perversion of the 
spirit. The tragedy consists in men “awakening to the spiritual intention of be- 
ing (‘a new creature’), yet sensing in that awakening the limitations of crea- 
turehood that precludes this realization” (p. 83). Two means of dealing with 
our human tragedy are presented: a resolution of the drama beyond time, or an 
acceptance of the tragic predicament as part of the life-process, transcending 
tragedy to the extent of one’s capacity. Of these the author chooses the latter 
and, after a number of unconvincing pages, weakly concludes that to live as best 
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he can, committed to the good he knows to be of enduring worth, is for man real 
transcendence both of himself and the tragic elements of existence (p. 97). 

“Living is suffering,” is the theme of chapter VI. Modern man has become in- 
sensitive to values beyond himself because he has sought at all costs to avoid suf- 
fering. We have made comfort and well-being coterminous with the successful 
and the good life. And as a result mediocrity has taken hold of us. Mediocrity, 
we are told, is “the nullification of the sense of value when the majority sets up 
as ends the sheer concern for comfort and well-being” (p. 102). Yet suffering is 
inevitable if man is to be human for the “new creature,” by definition, is a sensi- 
tive being, a being, like God, capable of feeling. “Where we fight suffering, 
where we try to avoid it—we fear it—we are beaten by its lash. Where we see its 
reality . . . creatively use it, [we] thus transmute it into a creativity that trans- 
forms us more and more into the likeness of God. For man, the triumphant suf- 
ferer, is man in the image of God” (p. 111). Grace is that outgoing gesture of 
God which brings healing to our sensitivities when they are torn apart or dis- 
rupted in some way through sorrow, offense, or ruthlessness. “There is evidence 
that this healing grace is at work all about us in these tragic days” (p. 114). 

Professor Meland’s concluding two chapters deal with that event of our time 
which he feels in its emergence is evidence of God’s creative work in our midst. 
This event is the shaping of world community. In chapter VII the author points 
to the tendency of thinkers in many realms now to “see things in relations”; he 
points also to the less widely achieved capacity to “feel things in relation.” Upon 
the furtherance of these abilities the cause of world community and world spirit- 
ual culture depends. There comes to the Christian church, therefore, the author 
concludes, a new imperative to create in people a communal consciousness, by 
developing in them capacity to appreciate their fellow-citizens of the world as 
human beings, and by evoking in them the “sensibilities that shall assure the com- 
munity of all men” (p. 154). 

There is given as an addendum a brief note on “The Poet and the Metaphy- 
sician” to supplement chapter IV. Two original poems, “God and the Morn- 
ing” and “Seeds for this Wilderness,” both of which are effective, are included. 

The chapters here given are of uneven quality. Some contain helpful, even 
brilliant, suggestions as the above summary is designed to indicate. Some of the 
lectures, like much of chapter V, must have made dull listening. Dr. Meland has 
a facile use of words and a poetic gift; the combination often leads him into full- 
sounding phrases such as “structures of experience,” “cultural reorientation,” 
and the ubiquitous “life-process,” which often lack precise meaning. 

One rejoices that the University of Chicago has installed a “Professor of Con- 
structive Theology” but is inclined to feel that Dr. Meland’s theology will be less 
than fully constructive until he clarifies more adequately the uniqueness of the 
Christian redemption. In particular, there is certainly more to be said for the 
Bible than that it contains tales of discerning imagination which passes as com- 
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mon wisdom (p. 41), more to say for the Cross than that it demonstrates the in- 
escapability of suffering for sensitive folks (p. 109) more to say of Christ than 
that he lived beyond mediocrity “because in Him the senses were refined with a 
capacity to respond deeply and continually to that sensitive nature within nature 
(God), which is the source of all significance and of all feeling after significance” 
(pp. 107-108), and more to be said of the Holy Spirit in redemption than is said 
—which is nothing. 

The author points out that the limitations of liberal Christianity and modern- 
ism made it “safe and sane Christianity . . . not the soaring faith that has made 
history. It is Christianity with its wings clipped” (p. 134). He describes the 
effects of the social gospel on industry as “little more than beneficent paternalism” 
(p. 145). Yet in his essential convictions Dr. Meland is never far removed from 
the familiar emphases of “the Chicago school”; now and then there are echoes 
of Chancellor Hutchins’ catch-words “great” and “classic” (pp. 31, 38). 


Pau. LESLIE GARBER 
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WORLD CHRISTIANITY 


YESTERDAY*TODAY* TOMORROW 
by Henry P. Van Dusen 
Where is world Christianity heading—and why? 








—~ Is there valid hope, after these nineteen centuries, 
for an all- embracing world brotherhood? Dr. Van 
Dusen sees “the rediscovery of the Church” as a by- 
product of World War II. Global war put it to its 
greatest test; and it stood, shaken, imperiled, but 
undaunted. And now at long last there is hope, and 
promise, that the Christian faith shall embrace men 
of every race and culture. 
AN APPROACH TO THE RENDER UNTO THE PEOPLE 
TEACHING OF JESUS by Umpnurey Lee 
by Ernest C, CoLwE_i Christians have long needed a clear and 
For all who seek to understand the incisive examination of the place and the 
deepest meanings of Jesus’s message, this problems of religion in our democracy. 
volume offers basic considerations and Dr. Lee is convinced that the highest re- 
perspectives. $1.25 ligion “finds its best expression in democ- 
. racy,” and proclaims the challenge of de- 
RACISM: A World Issue mocracy to that religion. $1.50 
by Epmunp D. Soper 
A study of the effect racism has, and 
still is having, on the economic, social, 
and religious life of our country. $2.50 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
WAR AND PEACE 
| by AtBert C. KNupson WHITE MAN— 
Dr. Knudson appeals to the average YELLOW MAN 
| peace-conscious citizen whose knowledge 
of the problem and sympathetic treatment by Arva C. Fioyp 
of it are the only means for establishing , 
enduring international good will. $2 In a style as engrossing as fiction, White 
Man—Yellow Man traces the relation- 








THE REALM OF PERSONALITY 


by D. Maurice ALLEN 


Dr. Allen presents a scholarly yet simple 
formula for understanding ourselves and 
others. $2.50 


ships between “these two greatest blocs of 
humanity.” Dr. Floyd poses the question: 
“the world’s oldest enemies—can they live 
at peace?” Then he points a course—a 
true course—to solid international good 


will. $1.75 


THE CHRIST OF THE AMERICAN ROAD 


by E. STANLEY JONES 


Writing with his customary fervency, Dr. Jones brings to 
the reader a clearer recognition of Christ in American life; 
and of our country’s strength and weakness. $1 


BA all Bookstores ... AIINGDON-COKESBURY 
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The Psalms; A New Translation, by 
RoNALD Knox. Sheed & Ward, New 


York, 1947. 239 pp. $2.00. 


AN interesting, stimulating, and often 
beautiful translation into modern prose. 

From the scholarly point of view, one 
must again protest the Roman Catholic 
way of translating from a translation; 
that is, of using the Latin text of the 
Vulgate rather than going back to the 
original Hebrew or Greek. In this case, 
according to the description on the pa- 
per jacket, the translation has been 
made “from the new Latin version of 
the Psalms, with reference to the He- 
brew.” 

The translation is rather free, and 
often approaches interpretation rather 
than translation. This is not necessarily 
a fault; it may be quite helpful. Or one 
may subscribe to the remark of Lin 
Yutang (The Wisdom of China and In- 
dia, p. 582): “Translation is an art of 
seeking the exact word, and when the 
exact word is found, circumlocution can 
be avoided, and the style preserved. 
Translation also requires a certain stu- 
pidity, and the best translation is the 
stupid one which does not go out of its 
way for ‘brilliant’ interpretations.” 
Father Knox’ translation is not a stupid 
one. 

The King James rendition of Ps. 1:6 
(“For the Lord knoweth the way of the 
righteous: but the way of the ungodly 
shall perish.” ) reproduces exactly the 
Latin of the Vulgate. Here is the Knox 
version: “They walk, the just, under 


the eye of the Lord’s favour; the path 
of the wicked, how soon is it lost to 
sight!” 

Graves Haypon THOMPSON 





The Letters of Paul, by ALBEert E. Bar- 
NETT. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
New York and Nashville, 1947. 160 
pp. Paper, 60 cents. 


Tuis is one of eight Guides for Bible 
Readers. In it the letters of Paul are 
divided into ninety-two readings. Each 
reading is prefaced with a brief intro- 
ductory comment in line with Dr. Bar- 
nett’s views expressed in his The New 
Testament, Its Making and Meaning. 
Then comes reference to the reading, 
followed by five thought-provoking 
questions on it. Finally, Dr. Barnett 
gives a brief comment on the passage. 
The purpose of the series is to lead the 
reader through the Bible itself, giving 
one just enough help to enable him to 
grasp the meaning. The method of the 
Guide is most helpful. 





The Christ We Know, by Lars P. 
QuvuaLBEN. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
New York. 169 pp. $2.00. 


Tuis little volume of meditations based 
on John 1:1-18 is a welcome relief 
after the plethora of “Nobody Knows” 
studies in the life of Christ. The em- 
phasis on the glory and deity of our 
Lord is coupled with personal testimony 
that has the ring of sincerity and truth. 








$$ 
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Some of the author’s scientific state- 
ments (p. 43) will be questioned. So 
also will others of theological import, 
such as these: “Man was not created 
immortal” (p. 49), “As the sin-bearer 
He had to confess the sins of the world, 
and this He must have done before 
John the Baptist” (p. go). But the book 
is an excellent model for the minister 
desiring to expound in a popular way 
the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel. 

J. E. Cousar, Jr. 





jesus Christ, the Same Yesterday, To- 
day and Forever, by JoHN Mc- 
NaucHER. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York, 1947. 219 pp. $2.50. 
Dr. McNAuGHER is emeritus president 
and professor of New Testament liter- 
ature and exegesis in the Pittsburgh- 
Xenia Theological Seminary of the 
United Presbyterian Church. He has 
written a very fine little book in the field 
of apologetics relating to the life of 
Christ. His eight chapters deal with the 
deity of Christ, the humanity of Christ, 
the virgin birth, the miracles, the aton- 
ing work, the resurrection, the ascen- 
sion, and the witness of the Holy Spirit 
to Christ. He writes for the layman 
rather than the scholar, though his 
work is founded upon a splendid basis 
of scholarship. He marshals his proof 
in a very effective way to substantiate 
the orthodox views of the church about 
the person and work of our Lord. He 
makes a few suppositions that would 
not be granted by his opponents, such as 
the apostolic authorship of the first and 
fourth Gospels, and thereby weakens his 
arguments a bit. But there is very little 
that any evangelical Christian could 


find to criticize in the book. We would 
recommend it heartily to ministers and 
laymen alike. 

SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE 





The Glory of the Empty Tomb, by 

~ SamueEL Marinus ZwemMer. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., New York, 1947. 
165 pp. $2.00. 


Tuts volume, the third in a trilogy, 
brings to a conclusion a labor of love of 
writing upon the glory of the Christian 
revelation. The first of the series, The 
Glory of the Cross, was written in 1928, 
and the second, The Glory of the Man- 
ger, in 1939. 

Dr. Zwemer’s viewpoint is that of 
apostolic Christianity as embodied in 
the Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene 
Creed. He combines felicity of expres- 
sion with maturity of Christian scholar- 
ship. The book is valuable as an an- 
thology of poetry on the theme of the 
resurrection. Especially forceful is the 
differentiation between belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul shared even by pa- 
gans and the distinctive Christian doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the body. 
The author also exposes the irrationali- 
ty of the concept of a “spiritual resur- 


rection.” 
J. E. Cousar, Jr. 





Sermon Hearts from the Book of Acts, 
by W. W. Metton. Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, 1936. 2 Vols., 467 pp. $4.00. 


THESE are detailed sermon outlines 
based on texts and passages from the 
Acts, several to each chapter. The treat- 
ment is conventional and traditional. 
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The Lord Reigneth, by Apam W. Bur- 
NET. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 


York, 1947. 134 pp. $2.50. 


In his Russell Lectures for 1944 deliv- 
ered to conferences of ministers at 
Union Theological Seminary in New 
York and other strategic centers, Dr. 
Adam W. Burnet of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, has given a brief and popular se- 
ries of lectures on what he believes to be 
“the greatest book of its kind in all lit- 
erature”—the book of Revelation. He 
understands both the prophetic point of 
view of John, whom he takes to be John 
the Elder, and the apocalyptic style of 
writing developed by the Hebrews in 
peculiar times of stress during and after 
the exile. Dr. Burnet sees the Revela- 
tion as a sort of moving picture de- 
signed to give heart and hope to Chris- 
tians suffering persecution under Domi- 
tian (95. A.D.) and in like fashion to 
Christians in our war-torn world. This 
book is heartily commended for its in- 
sight, its sanity, and its readability. 
Josepu M. Gettys 





The Christian After Death, by RoBERT 
E. Houcu. The Moody Press, Chi- 


cago, 1947. 169 pp. $2.00. 


The Christian Hope of Immortality, by 
A. E. Taytor. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1947. 112 pp. $2.00. 


THE first of these books, written by an 
active pastor, is simple, biblical, and 
will be of real help to the average lay- 
man. The second, written by the late 
professor of moral philosophy at the 
University of Edinburgh, examines the 


reasonableness of the Christian hope 
which has been revealed to us. His dis- 
criminating discussion of the various 
phases of the subject will richly repay 
the thoughtful reader. 





Common Grace, by CorNELIUS VAN 
Tit. The Presbyterian and Reformed 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 1947. 
95 pp. $1.25. 


Tuis slender volume contains three ar- 
ticles originally published in the West- 
minster Theological fournal. Professor 
Van Til begins by pointing out the re- 
lation between the Reformed concep- 
tion of common grace and a philosophy 
of history. Here, as in his The New 
Modernism, his principal interest is 
epistemological. Lamenting the Kan- 
tian influence in modern scientific 
methodology, he attempts to solve the 
problem of the validity of natural 
knowledge in terms of the ontological 
trinity. In thus treating the relation of 
the universal and the particular three 
comments are in order. First, one dif- 
ficulty is not eliminated by substituting 
another. Second, modern epistemology 
is not nearly as idealistic as Professor 
Van Til supposes. And, finally, in his 
discussion of paradox his rejection of 
the dialectical theologians takes the 
form of a distinction without a differ- 
ence. 

The second section is expository, con- 
taining an elaboration of Abraham 
Kuyper’s doctrine of common grace, an 
account of its denial by Hoeksema and 
Danhof, and the action of the 1924 
Synod of the Christian Reformed 
Church upholding Kuyper’s position. 




















The third and longest section re- 
counts the latest debate about common 
grace, along with a criticism of Kuy- 
per for having been influenced over- 
much by Plato in his epistemology and 
a criticism of Bavinck and Hepp for a 
natural theology too closely akin to Gil- 
son and Romanism. 


James I. McCorp 





The Gospel of Redemption, by WALTER 
T. Connor. The Broadman Press, 
Nashville, 1945. 369 pp. $3.00. 


Tue author of this book is professor of 
systematic theology in the Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Semi- 
nary Hill, Texas. This volume is a re- 
vision and enlargement of the second 
half of a former book entitled A Sys- 
tem of Christian Doctrine. It is written 
as a sequel to his Revelation and God 
and the two books together are “‘intend- 
ed to cover in a general way the field of 
Christian Doctrine.” The book begins 
with a statement of the author’s under- 
standing of sin and man’s need of re- 
demption. It follows with a discussion 
of election as God’s redemptive pur- 
pose. The third chapter deals with 
Christ’s redemptive work. The second 
part of the book discusses Christian ex- 
perience in three chapters which treat 
respectively: conversion—or the begin- 
ning of the Christian life; Christian 
growth —or the development of the 
Christian life; and the Christian hope— 
or the consummation of the Christian 
life. The treatment is given from the 
point of view of one who is a consistent 
Calvinist and a Baptist. 

All in all this is a very fine volume. 
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It is written in clear, concise, and beau- 
tiful English. It avoids technical lan- 
guage and gives us a book in theology 
which laymen can read and understand. 
The theology of the book is sane, bal- 
anced, sound, and positively Christian. 
Preachers trained under Dr. Conner 
will have a grasp of systematic theology 
which will aid them in presenting a full 
gospel. His book can be recommended 
as an introductory textbook for the 
study of the fields of theology it covers. 


Two major criticisms can be brought 
against the book as a proclamation of 
the message of the Christian faith for 
the needs of today. The first is that the 
book lacks a sense of dialectic. Life to- 
day is not simple, and the study of 
Christian theology today is not as simple 
as it is made to appear in this book. 
There are places at which the great cen- 
tral truths of our faith must be ap- 
proached brokenly—in seemingly con- 
tradictory statements with the knowl- 
edge that there is a center which escapes 
us. The second criticism is that the 
book lacks a certain sense of relevancy 
to the times in which it is written. As 
a study of theology it moves in the even 
tenor of its way like a beautifully flow- 
ing stream. It could have been written 
fifty years ago. It never stops to grapple 
seriously with the great questions which 
confront the church and society in a 
world where the survival of society is— 
according to MacArthur—basically a 
question of theology. Christian witness 
today lies in the unity of the repetition 
today of that which was said to us in 
Jesus Christ and in the actualizing of 
that witness in definite decisions con- 
cerning the contemporary questions 
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which agitate the church and the world. 
This book is a splendid statement of 
Christian truth but it does not bring 
that truth to bear on the great issues 
which confront the modern world. 


HotMEs ROLSTON 





Skeptic’s Search for God, by BARBARA 
SpoFForD Morcan. Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1947. 241 pp. $3.00. 


*“THESE pages are not a treatise on 
Church doctrines or an analysis of com- 
parative religions, but an independent 
inquiry into man’s relation to the un- 
knowable . . . through the mysterious 
process called faith . . . not credulity 
nor a virtue but free union of thought 
and feeling in those matters which are 
too intimate for proof.” This modest 
promise of the author is more than ful- 
filled in this excursion into high religi- 
ous thought. The writer, a Ph.D. in 
philosophy from the University of Ber- 
lin (first American woman to receive a 
German doctorate after World War I), 
is a layman only in the sense of not be- 
ing a professional teacher of philosophy 
or religion, and the book can be appre- 
ciated only by those who have learned 
to think and like to do so. For reflec- 
tive, educated minds there are treasures 
here. There is originality, some good 
(as in the strong critique of the Ameri- 
can cult of optimism) and some not so 
good (as the writer’s surmise that only 
those who desire personal immortality 
may have it). But though the author 
decries “rediscovery” as a sign of ster- 
ility, yet much of her best is just that. 
Beginning with a disarming chapter on 


the barrier of words, the writer discusses 
in turn the intellectual, the mystical, 
and the moral approach to God. The 
first section belies the notion that intel- 
lectual search for God is useless and 
bad. True, it is admitted that “any 
idea of God is barred by chasms and 
ringed by fire; the chasms open when 
we reach the limits of our reason which 
is still earth-bound; the fire is the blaze 
of infinity.” God is inaccessible to the 
intellect alone; nevertheless we have to 
think what we mean when we say that 
God is real. He is personal; the word 
Father is the most profound and best 
image-word for him; he is also the “fi- 
nal reality whose structure is endless 
truth, beauty and law, whose Spirit fills 
us with power. If words could live in 
the mind instead of brushing it with a 
feather, how they would transform our 
lives!” The second section will bring 
more disagreements than the others, be- 
ing more personal; but one must agree 
that the “experience of God himself is 
blown in on an uncharted wind.” The 
third section, standing squarely by Je- 
sus’ standard, maintains that only a 
theological ethic is valid. The doctrine 
of human brotherhood may be the door 
to a better life, but is not what opens 
the door. “The sentiment of human dig- 
nity comes not from looking at our- 
selves, it comes from looking at God.” 
As beauty to the artist, as truth to the 
scientist, so God is to the relations of 
man to man. 

No easy religion is here presented. 
The God of love cannot be known until 
one has felt the God of wrath. “Reli- 
gion is no bed of roses but of thorns. 
Better present it in its terrifying gran- 
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Wild Wing 


BY JOSEPH FAMES MURRAY 


Part One 
HOME COUNTRY 


Part Two 
OVER THE HILLS 


Part Three 
FAR AWAY 


Part Four 
LONG AGO 


PRICE, $2.50 








ALmost every person likes birds, is con- 
scious of them in the world of nature 
about him, and longs to know more 
about them. Here are delightful sketches 
by a nature lover who has long been do- 
ing something about getting to know 
birds. Dr. Murray, who is a minister of 
the Gospel in the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., is widely recognized as an au- 
thority on birds. He has served as secre- 
tary of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Audubon Society, is a member of 
the Wilson Ornithological Club, and 
edits the The Raven, journal of the Vir- 
ginia Society of Ornithology. 

The book is profusely illustrated with 
photographs from the National Audu- 
bon Society files and has a beautiful 
color plate jacket from the same source. 
The chapters are short, informal chats 
about birds, made even more delightful 
because the author is relating his own 
experiences and observations of bird life 
and customs. One goes with him on 
walks through the countryside of his 
Virginia home, over the hills into more 
distant parts of the United States, and 
finally sails with him across the seas to 
enjoy the birds of far horizons. 





CATALOG UPON REQUEST « ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER 


OR John Knox Press, sox 1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 
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deur, its disquieting hope, for only flies 
are caught with honey.” 
KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





One Gospel for One World, by HAROLD 
Pau. SLoan. Methodist Book Room, 
New York, 1946. 312 pp. $2.00. 


In its plan and purpose this book is 
magnificent. In its execution it is not so 
magnificent, but it will serve a useful 
purpose. Its thirty-six chapters tell a 
story of God’s activity among men from 
before Abraham to the present. Each 
chapter contains a lecture delivered to 
a mid-week group at the church of 
which Dr. Sloan is pastor. The first 
thirteen lectures cover the Old Testa- 
ment, the next eleven the New Testa- 
ment period, and the last twelve, with 
two devoted to John Wesley’s influence, 
to the history of the Christian church 
down to the present time. 





Everyman’s Adventure, by MERLE WIL- 
LIAM Boyer. Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1947. 172 pp. $2.50. 

“REFLECTIONS on the Life and Pro- 

gram of the Church” is printed on the 

book cover. This is more descriptive of 
the work than the title of the book. The 
author is professor of philosophy and 
psychology at Carthage College. Dr. 
Boyer’s thesis is that the Christian life 
is an adventure with God. This adven- 
ture is the privilege of every man. Two 
modern heresies have marred this ad- 
venture. Secularism has resulted in man 
displacing God at the center of his life, 
and complacency in the church has re- 
sulted in the church “expending its en- 


ergy attempting to sustain its institu- 
tional privileges.” God’s adventure with 
man is thus nullified. The trends lead- 
ing to these two heresies are most ac- 
ceptably developed from the time of the 
Reformation. Religious and spiritual 
agronomy are well supplied. The sec- 
and part of the volume is given over to 
six fields open and waiting for God’s ad- 
venture with man. They are “Wor- 
ship,” ‘‘Church Unity,” ‘‘Ethics,” 
“Lonely Souls,” “Darkness and Depth,” 
and “Social Action.” Each chapter pre- 
sents a keen and scholarly diagnosis and 


treatment. 
' Siwney J. L. Croucw 





The Suffering Saviour, by F. W. Krum- 
MACHER. Moody Press, Chicago, 
1947. 440 pp. $3.50. 

ANOTHER of the Wycliffe Series of 

Christian Classics, “this richest series of 

studies on the sufferings and death of 

Christ to appear during the entire nine- 

teenth century is one of the greatest de- 

votional classics of all time.” Dr. Philip 

Schaff wrote of Krummacher: “The 

name of the author will always shine as 

one of the brightest stars in the galaxy 
of those great and good men who, in 
the present [19th] century have fought 
the good fight of evangelical faith 

against prevailing rationalism.” The 53 

chapters, wholly concerned with so- 

called “Passion Week,” move progres- 
sively through the seven days under 
these divisions: “The Outer Court,” 

“The Holy Place,” “The Most Holy 

Place.” 

Krummacher (1796-1869) was a 
minister of the Reformed Church in the 

Rhine Provinces. His ministry fell 
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upon a time much like our own, an age 
of humanistic thinking, distinctively ra- 
tionalistic, a time during which the car- 
dinal truths were under cross-fire of 
Lutheran and Reform pulpits. Freder- 
ick Krummacher, like his father, stood 
in defense of them. Most of his prolific 
publications were sermonic, as were the 
chapters of this book prepared for day- 
by-day delivery through that week from 
triumphal entry to crucifixion and bur- 
ial, the central week of divine and hu- 
man history. But these chapters will 
prove to be inspiring reading for any 
week of the fifty-two. Their vivid im- 
agery presents as living events the 
scenes and deeds of our Lord’s inter- 
cession for us in that final week in old 
Jerusalem. Those who read earnestly 
will be convinced certainly. This re- 
viewer has not been so deeply moved by 
any other book of recent years. 
Epwarp Mack 





By Their Fruits, by Jutta Neat. The 
University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, 1946. 269 pp. $3.50. 


BEGINNING with Ann Lee, the prophet- 
ess and pioneer in America of the Unit- 
ed Believers in the Second Coming of 
Christ, Miss Neal writes the story of 
Shakerism in South Union, Kentucky. 
In 1770 “Mother” Ann, having been 
deeply influenced by the preaching oi 
George Whitefield, began to feel herself 
guided by divine revelations. In 1774 
it was revealed to her that she should 
come to America and establish “the sec- 
ond Christian Church.” In addressing 
their leader as “Mother,” Ann’s fol- 
lowers expressed their belief in the dual- 


ity of God. God has appeared first “‘in 
the male in the man Jesus”; and later 
as the female in Ann Lee. Her followers 
were a celibate, pacifist group, believing 
in direct communication between Christ 
and his believers; who lived a commu- 
nal life, emphasized the equal impor- 
tance of work and worship, and looked 
upon economic well-being as the one 
thing needful in this life. By Their 
Fruits is well written and gives a full 
record of the Shaker Community in Lo- 
gan County, Kentucky, their doctrines, 
practices, economic success, persecu- 
tions, and final disruption and disinte- 
gration. The book is a valuable con- 
tribution to the understanding of Amer- 
ican religious sects and movements. 


Dona_Lp W. RICHARDSON 





God in History, by SHERwoop Eppy. 
Association Press, New York, 1947. 


283 pp. $2.75. 


BEGINNING with the Sumerians of Ur 
of the Chaldees before Abraham was, 
the author traces the history of Egypt, 
Babylonia, Palestine, Greece, Rome, 
Russia, and other nations, endeavoring 
to show what each, in the providence of 
God, has contributed to civilization and 
to the Kingdom of God on earth. There 
are references and quotations from 
many scholarly books on history, phi- 
losophy, and archaeology, indicating 
that the author has read widely in his- 
tory and the philosophy of history. His 
conclusion of the whole matter is found 
in Romans 8: 28 as translated in the Re- 
vised Standard Version: “We know 
that in everything God works for good 
with those that love him, who are called 
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according to his purpose.” It goes with- 
out saying that the philosophy of his- 
tory is not an exact science, and we may 
not agree with every conclusion the 
author draws; and yet I feel that as a 
whole, he has made good his thesis that 
God is in history. To the Christian, his- 
tory is God’s unfolding of his plan for 
the world. I have found the book sug- 
gestive and stimulating. 


WALTER L. LINGLE 





The Christian Significance of Karl 
Marx, by ALEXANDER MILLER. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 


117 pp. $1.75. 


Tuis is the best brief exposition of 
Marxist thought that this reviewer has 
seen. Written by a New Zealand Pres- 
byterian minister who has an under- 
standing of the importance of Commu- 
nism to Christians, it is clear and dis- 
criminating in its analysis of the strength 
and weakness of Marx’s picture of so- 
ciety. The first three chapters tell 
“What Communism Is,” describing the 
background, defining the basic terms, 
and tracing the historical development 
of the struggle between capitalism and 
communism. Some interesting illus- 
trations of the contemporary criticism 
of communism follow. The last two 
chapters tell what Christianity has to 
say and what Christians have to do in 
facing communism, the author’s discus- 
sion being a moving statement of the 
Christian view of the world, with full 
recognition of the material necessities 
as well as of the spiritual ideals. The 
primary points of the book are: first, 
that the Christian, like the communist, 
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must be busy about the affairs of this 
world; second, that while the commu- 
nist has no real philosophical founda- 
tion for his faith or for his efforts, the 
Christian faces life under the sense of 
God’s ownership and with “the atmos- 
phere of eternity” about his labor. 


J. J. Murray 





Render Unto the People, by UMPpHREY 
Lert. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
New York and Nashville, 1947. 164 


pp. $1.50. 


THE six chapters of this book are based 
on the Cole Lectures for 1946, by the 
able President of Southwestern Metho- 
dist University. In them he is con- 
cerned with the “relation of our kind of 
church [Protestant] with our kind of 
state.” 

He takes his start with the basic im- 
plications of the famous Scopes evolu- 
tion case in Dayton, Tennessee. This 
raises the question: “Under our kind of 
government, what is the future of our 
religion?” More sharply, what could 
be done if a secular majority decided 
that organized religion were dangerous, 
or for any reason undesirable? In an 
enlightening chapter on the time-hon- 
ored majority rule of our democracy, he 
emphasizes the disquieting judgment 
that our country is becoming secular 
with almost geometrical progression. 
Successive chapters assess the place of 
religion in relation to the public schools, 
to higher education, and to politics, 
with a final chapter on “Conformity 
and Dissent.” 

The fundamental conclusion reached 
is that for our kind of religion in our 
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kind of government, “the kind of ma- 
jority is what counts in the end.” That 
seems very simple and obvious when so 
stated in a brief review. But the au- 
thor’s elaboration of it in the context of 
numerous areas of life in which church 
and state overlap and conflict in their 
efforts to control human life makes it a 
conclusion with far-reaching implica- 
tions. For example, it is the author’s 
considered conviction that “the contest 
between Paganism and Christianity (in 
Christian America) has reached a cru- 
cial stage, with most of the weapons in 
the hands of the enemy.” 

This book should not be read by those 
who rest on the impression that the re- 
lation between religion and politics is 
automatically solved by a pious refer- 
ence to the phrase “separation of church 
and state”; it will disturb their equi- 
librium. Nor will it be palatable to 
those who are still defending a theologi- 
cal “Maginot line” which was fixed 
more than a quarter of a century ago, 
for they are likely to be face-reddened 
by the suspicion that the real enemy is 


somewhere else. 
FRANK H. CALDWELL 





Operation Moscow, by CHRISTOPHER 
Norsorc. E. P. Dutton and Co., 
Inc., New York, 1947. 319 pp. 
$3.50. 

Tue author, a Presbyterian minister 

formerly associated with the OSS and 

with the Northern European Regional 

Section of UNRRA, has as his major 

premise the irreconcilable conflict be- 

tween communism and democracy, or 
as it develops, between Russia and prac- 
tically all of the rest of the world. After 


expounding his reasons for this thesis he 
presents three fronts on which Russia 
must be met: the political, the military, 
and the spiritual. The political front 
requires a “frank, firm, and manly” 
policy on the part of the United Na- 
tions. The military front requires the 
establishing of a World Police Force 
under three Regional Authorities: 
American, Atlantic, and Pacific. The 
spiritual front requires a reversal of the 
omnipresent trend to statism and a re- 
emphasis on the dignity of man. All 
this is to be carried out under the pro- 
visions of the United Nations charter. 
It appears, however, that Dr. Norborg 
ends by making the United Nations a 
tool of the United States, which, by the 
preponderance of its economic power, 
can secure the cooperation of other na- 
tions in encircling Soviet Russia. The 
result might be an armed truce. It 
could never be more than that. He 
writes, “the primary obligation of the 
United States . . . is to protect its own 
sovereignty.” At the same time he criti- 
cizes the Soviet use of the veto power. 
The obvious fallacy is that even the 
United States will not give up its veto 
power, and that if it did it would be 
losing its sovereignty. This book pre- 
sents power politics with a window- 
dressing of Christian “realism.” 


Joxun D. MacLeop 





An Experiment in Friendship: A Study 
of Quaker Relief Work, by Davin 
Hinsuaw. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, 1947. 147 pp. $2.50. 


Tus valuable little book, which may 
be read at a sitting, is the case study of 
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the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee’s relief program at Rovaniemi in 
Finland, which began in the latter part 
of 1945 and is now in progress. It is 
a convincing demonstration of the 
Quaker conviction that love is the 
strongest power for good in the world, 
and their sincere hope that the helpful 
human service they perform “will stim- 
ulate the creation of cases of friendship 
all over the world which in time may 
become bases for universal peace.” 





Livingstone’s Last Fourney, by Sir 
REGINALD CoupLaNnpb. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1947. 271 


pp. $3.50. 


Tue Beit Professor of Colonial History 
at Oxford University adds to his other 
works on Africa this volume, which is 
well documented, shows careful re- 
search, and is well authenticated by 
these facts as well as by personal visita- 
tion to much of the area explored by 
Livingstone in Central and East Africa. 
It covers the principal events in the life 
of the great missionary explorer be- 
tween his landing at the mouth of the 
Rovuma River in East Africa on March 
24, 1866, and his death at Chitambo’s 
village, near Lake Bangweolo, on the 
assumed date of May 1, 1873. During 
that period he was searching fruitlessly 
for the sources of the Nile. Frustrated 
by weakness of body and lack of trans- 
portation and supplies, largely because 
of the treachery and dishonesty of Arabs 
and the African porters, he could never 
penetrate far enough up the Lualuaba 
to verify his own suspicions that it was 
the beginning of the Congo and not of 


the Nile. He yet paved the way for 
Stanley’s later discoveries, and opened 
the area to benevolent colonization and 
the suppression of the slave trade. 

Aproximately one-fourth of the book 
is devoted to Stanley’s famous journey 
into Central Africa in search of Living- 
stone (1871-1872), including Stanley’s 
return to and cordial reception in Eng- 
land. This section also contains a strong 
defense of Dr. John Kirk, whom Stan- 
ley vindictively and unjustly attacked 
for failure to deliver supplies to Living- 
stone—notwithstanding Kirk’s great ad- 
miration for Livingstone and his con- 
stant efforts to aid him in spite of tre- 
mendous difficulties. 

The concluding chapters give us an 
interesting description of the long and 
dangerous journey to the East Coast of 
Africa by faithful Chuma and Susi, 
Livingstone’s personal attendants, as 
they carried the body of their master to 
the coast. The book ends with an im- 
portant sequel describing the efforts of 
the British Government to carry out one 
of the life purposes of Livingstone in 
breaking up the slave market at Zanzi- 
bar and the outward suppression of this 
terrible traffic forever. 


CHARLES L. CRANE, Sr. 





The Spirit of Chinese Culture, by FRAN- 
cis C. M. Wer. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1947. 186 pp. 
$2.75. 


THE theme of this small, invaluable 
book is best expressed in the title of the 
first chapter, “Christianity and Chinese 
Culture.” The author, president of 
Hwachung College in central China and 
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one of the three ablest Protestant schol- 
ars in that land, is described in the Fore- 
word by Dr. K. S. Latourette as “a 
superb guide toward the comprehen- 
sion of the spirit of the Chinese and 
their culture.” 

In successive chapters Dr. Wei ana- 
lyzes the classical religions of China— 
Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism 
—and also “the religion of the people.” 
These lectures are stiff reading in part, 
but one who goes through them will be 
rewarded with a new insight into Chi- 
nese thought and life. Dr. Wei is con- 
cerned especially to show how the ethi- 
cal ideas and religious aspirations in 
China’s faiths may serve as praeparatio 
evangelica for the Christian Gospel. But 
his conclusion is not a pale synthesis. 
On the one hand he opposes vigorously 
Dr. W. E. Hocking’s “religious eclecti- 
cism” as a world faith; on the other 
hand he disagrees with the extreme po- 
sition of Karl Barth and Hendrik Krae- 
mer who refuse to grant “points of con- 
tact” between the ethnic religions and 
the Christian revelation. Christianity, 
to Dr. Wei, is an absolute religion, as 
necessary for salvation of the Chinese 
as of any people on earth. However, he 
believes that Confucian culture, the in- 
fluence of Buddhism and Taoism and 
the place of religion in the daily life and 
social customs of the people have pre- 
pared the Chinese soil for the gospel 
seed. 

We may expect more and more books 
of this type from the lands of the 
“younger churches,” where the Chris- 
tian inheritance of the Occident is 
mingling with ancient cultures in the 
ferment of a revolutionary age. Dr. 


Wei expects an oriental Christian the- 
ology to emerge. His book is a promise 
of vigorous thinking on Christian doc- 
trines and life by eastern scholars, which 
will certainly enrich our ecumenical 


theology. FRANK W. Price 





China’s Destiny, by CHIANG KalI-SHEK. 
Authorized translation by Wang 
Chung-hui. Introduction by Lin Yu- 
tang. The Macmillan Co., New York, 


1947. 260 pp. $2.75. 


China’s Destiny, by CHIANG Kat-SHEK. 
Anonymous translation with notes 
and commentary by Philip Jaffe. Roy 
Publishers, New York, 1947. 347 pp. 
$3.50. 


Tue publication of these two compet- 
ing translations of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
famous book within a few days of each 
other caused considerable excitement in 
literary circles. The first translation 
was made by one of China’s elder 
statesmen, former judge of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, 
edited by both Chinese and American 
scholars, and issued officially by the 
Chinese Government. The Roy edition 
is an unauthorized translation and in- 
cludes a strongly pro-communist and 
therefore anti-Chiang introduction, 
commentary, and notes. The transla- 
tions are about equally accurate and 
readable, but the unauthorized one is 
spoiled by the bitter bias of Jaffe’s in- 
terpretations. 

Chiang Kai-shek wrote this book in 
1943 to explain to the Chinese people 
the significance of the new treaties 
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signed between China, the United 
States, and Great Britain which made 
China a sovereign nation. Chiang 
traces the development of the Chinese 
nation and its revolutionary struggle for 
independence. He praises the record of 
the Kuomintang and criticizes the Com- 
munists for their obstructionist tactics. 
In closing he outlines a ten-year recon- 
struction program for the post-war peri- 
od. The book is sensitively nationalistic 
and is below the standard of some of the 
Generalissimo’s great war speeches. 
(See The Collected Wartime Messages 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 2 
vols., Macmillan Co., 1946.) But it is 
in no sense anti-western or anti-Chris- 
tian as Jaffe claims. The Generalissimo 
makes plain his faith in democracy for 
China and an international organiza- 
tion for peace. 
FRANK W. PRICE 





Modern Trends in Islam, by H. A. R. 
Giss. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1947. 129 pp. $2.50. 


THESE are the Haskell Lectures in 
Comparative Religion delivered at the 
University of Chicago. The lecturer, 
professor of Arabic in the University of 
Oxford, seeks to show that Islam is a 
living, vital religion, an evolving organ- 
ism; but its orthodox formulations are 
petrified. Among educated and intelli- 
gent Muslims there is intense dissatis- 
faction with traditional interpretations 
of the Koran. The spread of modern- 
ism is a warning that reformulations of 
the ancient faith must be made. There 
is inevitable tension between the con- 
servative and the liberal groups. The 


primary task of the modernist apolo- 
getic is to restore faith in Islam among 
doubting Muslims; to persuade the 
“old-fashioned” Muslims that by their 
social conservatism and insistence upon 
the letter of the law they are sinning 
against the light, and that Islamic doc- 
trine must be expressed in terms more 
acceptable to modern man than are its 
traditional formulations. This reformu- 
lation and systematic expression of Is- 
lamic faith and practice will require the 
work of many generations and will in- 
volve conflict. Gradually, however, the 
evolutionary concept of historical de- 
velopment is overleaping the limitations 
set by the traditional orthodox doctrine, 
and Islam is adjusting itself to chang- 
ing conditions and ideas in the modern 
world. Intelligent reading of Professor 
Gibb’s lectures requires a background 
of at least an elementary knowledge of 
Mohammedan faith and practice. 


DonaLp W. RICHARDSON 





In the Secret Place of the Most High, 
by ArTHUR JoHN Gossip. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1947. 


210 pp. $2.75. 


Tuis luminous and helpful little book 
on prayer grew out of a conviction that 
in this crucial hour of history ordinary 
disciples need to come to Christ with 
the apostolic supplication, “Lord, teach 
us to pray.” Generously judging the 
hopeful elements in our contemporary 
life, the author nevertheless feels that as 
the Arctic cold has crept down over fer- 
tile fields and destroyed life, so an ice 
age seems to be stealing over the human 
soul. In the average Christian life the 
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NOW AVAILABLE IN BOXED SETS 
Four distinguished 
works. by one of 
the world’s foremost 
theologians 
) 


THE MEDIATOR 


Through a knowledge of the saving 
significance of Christ's death, this book 
seeks understanding of His role as me- 
diator between God and man. 

600 pages. Regular price, $6.00 


THE DIVINE IMPERATIVE 


A discussion of our present-day moral 
confusion, showing why the Bible is 
the only true approach to the ethical 
problem. 728 pages. Regular price, $6.50 


MAN IN REVOLT 


Here, in modern terms for the modern 
world, is the Christian view of man’s 
place in nature and in history. 

568 pages. Regular price, $6.00 


REVELATION and REASON 
The relative importance and place of 
each in the preaching of the Gospel. 

440 pages. Regular price, $4.50 






































4 volumes, handsomely boxed. At all bookstores, 
A $23.00 valve for only $19.50. THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Individual volumes are still Witherspoon Bldg. 
obtainable at regular prices. Phila. 7, Penna. 
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flame of devotion has sunk low and 
burns with little heat and light. But 
Dr. Gossip does not “quench the smok- 
ing flax.” The man for whom he has 
purposely written this book will be 
cheered by its sympathy with his diffi- 
culties and relieved by the personal rev- 
elations of its author. He confesses that 
many of the recognized masters of 
prayer are too strained and feverish and 
intense for the ordinary man. Some of 
them are too far advanced to be able 
to help the beginner. Their methods 
are often so severe that they discourage 
those of a less heroic spirit. 

The book abounds in quotations 
which are memorable and sometimes 
startling. For instance, Fenelon, in giv- 
ing advice to a beginner concerning the 
sense of aridity during prayer said, “Be 
honest, say what rises in your heart. Tell 
God that you are empty and cold, that 
He wearies you, that His presence does 
not move you, that you would leave 
Him for the idlest pleasures, that you 
will never be easy till you are full of 
self.” In reference to the importunity 
of our prayers as they relate to the love 
of God and his eagerness to bestow his 
gifts he quotes Matthew Henry as say- 
ing, “When a seaman throws his boat- 
hook ashore, and it grips, and he starts 
pulling on the rope, he is trying, not, 
poor fool, to haul Britain to the boat, 
but the boat to the shore. And he does.” 

After offering a great variety of 
methods and sharing much of the wis- 
dom he has gained in his study of the 
literature of prayer he insists that after 
all prayer is a very simple matter. It 
needs to be practiced rather than 
Studied. Teresa said, “The life of 


prayer in my view, is nothing but 
friendly intercourse, and frequent soli- 
tary converse, with Him Whom we 
know loves us.” 

Anyone who honestly wishes the 
flame of devotion to burn brighter in 
his life will find this little book to be oil 
for that flame. 

Car R. PRICHETT 





Manifest Victory: A Quest and a Testi- 
mony, by J. R. Mosetey. Harper 
& Bros., New York, 1947. 297 pp. 
$2.00. 


Tuis is the revised and enlarged edition 
of the book first issued in 1941, and con- 
tains a foreword by E. Stanley Jones 
and much new material, including some 
sixty pages called “Book Three: the 
Simplicities.” 

This book sets forth, mostly in story 
form, the various incidents in the life of 
the author, the account of a man who 
has given his life and all that he owns 
without reserve to the faith, that for vic- 
torious, free and happy living we have 
no other need than the love of God. 
One theme ties the various stories, in- 
cidents, chapters, and developments of 
the man and the book, and that theme 
is: mystic union with Christ which the 
author refers to as “marriage.” After 
reading the book in the original edition 
and in this revision, this reviewer feels 
that he needs about a thousand years 
to make up his mind about the saint- 
hood of Rufus Moseley, but is prepared 
to say here and now that the man has 
written a good story and one of the most 
readable books available. 


as RosweELt Lonc 
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The Lutheran Liturgy: A Study of the 
Common Service of the Lutheran 
Church in America, by LuTHER D. 
Reep. Muhlenberg Press, Philadel- 
phia, 1947. 692 pp. $7.50. 

ProFessor REED of the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary in Philadelphia has 
written a volume which will undoubted- 
ly be considered the definitive treatment 
of the Lutheran Liturgy—its principles, 
history, and practice. While intended 
primarily for ministers, seminarians, or- 
ganists and choirmasters, and _ intelli- 
gent laymen of the Lutheran Church, 
this authoritative and interesting work 
by a recognized scholar should be wel- 
comed by serious students of worship 
and liturgy in every communion. 


James R. SyDNoR 





A Devotional Interpretation of Famil- 
iar Hymns, by Eart E. Brock. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., New York. 88 pp. 
$1.25. 


Tuis small volume contains twelve sim- 
ply and helpfully written studies, de- 
signed to increase the sincerity of our 
singing. The author has given a dis- 
proportionate emphasis to gospel songs, 
only three of the interpretations being of 
classic hymns. 





Memories of Davidson College, Wat- 
TER L. Lincie. John Knox Press, 
Richmond, 1947. 157 pp. $3.00. 


Dr. WALTER L. LINGLE, the author, by 
his long and intimate relation with Da- 
vidson College is well qualified for the 
work he has undertaken. The book is 


composed of eleven chapters, covering 
a period of fifty-eight years—from the 
author’s first commencement at David- 
son to his present position as President 
Emeritus. He writes as student, mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees, President 
and President Emeritus. For all con- 
cerned with education, but especially 
for Davidson men, the book will be of 
interest and value. Every page reveals 
the fact that the effort is a labor of love 
and appreciation for this honored insti- 
tution. 
Epcar G. GAMMON 





Living Your Life Today, by SAMUEL 
M. SHOEMAKER. Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York, 1947. 128 pp. $1.50 


Tuis is a series of “Talks on Personal 
Problems,” such as “Victory Over Te- 
dium,” “On Being Cheerful,” “Other 
People’s Faults,” etc. The talks appar- 
rently grow out of the author’s pastoral 
experience. They are in a popular vein 
and deal simply and helpfully with the 
use of faith in achieving mental health. 





25 Excuses Answered, by SHERMAN A. 
Nace. Zondervan Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, 1942. 196 pp. 


Tuts book contains a good exposition 
of the Scriptural answers to objections 
commonly advanced by non-Christians. 
It is somewhat marred by typographical 
errors and its usefulness as a popular 
manual on the subject is detracted from 
by the absence of chapter headings and 
a table of contents. 
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The Preaching Ministry Today, by 
RoLianp W. ScHLoers. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1946. 113 pp. 
$1.25. 


IN THIS stimulating little volume of five 
lectures, the pastor of the Hyde Park 
Baptist Church, Chicago, sets for him- 
self the purpose, “not to justify preach- 
ing, but to identify and clarify some of 
its functions.” He does so with ad- 
mirable clarity and telling forcefulness. 





What’s Wrong with Religion? by ex- 
CuHapLain Kart B. Justus. Duell, 
Sioan and Pearce, New York, 1946. 
102 pp. $2.00. 


Tuis Methodist author criticizes the 
church for professionalism in the clergy, 
for the remoteness of ministers from the 
world of the man who works with his 
hands for a living, for inadequate faith, 
for reducing religion to a convenience, 
a social function. He pleads for the 
fundamental religious unity of Catho- 
lics, Protestants and Jews; not amalga- 
mation, which is impossible, but a spir- 
itual unity which will eliminate bigotry 
and intolerance. With all sympathy for 
his general idea, perhaps the best an- 
swer to his book is in the closing words 
of an editorial in Life (Dec. 23, 1946): 
“To formulate and propagate this over- 
riding unity [of the churches], perhaps 
to found a new church upon it, is the 
next great task of Western theology. 
But before we can do that, we must be 
faithful over a few things: we must 
restudy the sources and tenets of what 
we believe now. For belief is a garden, 
threatened ever by the jungle; and even 


the most neighborly man must cultivate 
his own.” 





Ideas Have Legs, by PETER Howarp. 
Coward-McCann, Inc., New York, 
1946. 184 pp. $2.50. 

Peter Howarp is a Britisher who 

turned aside from fame and fortune as 

a political writer to become a crusader 

for Christ under the auspices of the 

Moral Re-Armament Movement. His 

thesis, “Ideas Have Legs,” is conceived 

as forces of good and evil in conflict. 

The twenty-three chapter titles are more 

or less unrelated. However, there is a 

dominant note throughout his volume 

—namely, that even though there is 

conflict between the forces of good and 

evil, righteousness will in the end win 
out. 





The fubilant Year, by CHESTER WarR- 
REN QuimsBy. The Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York and Nashville. 
175 pp. $2.00. 

Tue author writes out of sheer joy and 

a vivid sense of God’s presence through- 

out his creation. In this book there are 

beautiful photographs, some excellent 
poetry, a goodly need of information, 

a sympathetic understanding of na- 

ture’s message to man, and always an 

apt spiritual application. It is beauti- 
fully written, printed, and illustrated. 





The Whereabouts of God, by Peter H. 
PLeuNE. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
New York and Nashville, 1946. 185 
pp. $1.75. 

TWENTY-THREE sermons, each one di- 

rectly to the point, vigorous, thought- 

provoking, and deeply moving. 
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COMPLETE USABLE 
BIBLE REFERENCE BOOKS 








THE ABINGDON 
BIBLE COMMENTARY 


Edited by FREDERICK C. EISELEN, EDWIN LEWIS, 
and DAVID G. DOWNEY 


@ Five helpful, fact-filled books within a single vol- 
ume: Articles on the Bible as a Whole, Articles on 
the Old Test. t, C tary on the Books of 
the Old Testament, Articles on the New Testament, 
and Commentary on the Books of the New Testa- 
ment. 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary is concise and 
complete in every respect. It was written in and 
planned for our time, to meet the needs of now. 
There are 1,452 inspired and inspiring pages (in- 
cluding 9 maps in full color), packed with the ful- 
ness and richness of the world’s recognized Bible 
scholars. It is learned without being pedantic, and 
thoroughly evangelical. $6 








STRONG'S EXHAUSTIVE CONCORDANCE 
OF THE BIBLE 


@ It took 100 men 30 years to build this book! No 
one has ever offered a more complete Concordance, 
because it presents every word in the Bible and 
every passage in which it occurs. Like most truly 
great reference works, it is a simple volume. Simple 
to understand, and simple to use. Anyone who 
knows his alphabet and is sure of just one key word 
in the passage he seeks, can find that passage by 
turning to Strong’s Exhaustive Concordance. 

There are 1,809 pages—4 complete books in one. 
This standard Concordance of all time is complete 
and unabridged, handsomely bound in quarto- 
buckram. 


Standard Edition ... $8.75 Thumb Indexed Edition . . . $10 





el all Bookstores... ABINGDON - COKESBURY PRESS 
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On Final Ground, by Harotp A. Bos- 
LEY. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1946. 260 pp. $2.00. 


AN outstanding book of sermons, deal- 
ing with the problems of our day in 
terms of the eternal truth of the Chris- 
tian gospel. The language is fresh and 
vigorous. The illustrations are vivid and 
apt. The sermons are thoughtful and 
closely reasoned without being coldly 
intellectual. 





Meditations on the Ten Command- 
ments, by HERBERT V. ProcHNow. 
W. A. Wilde Company, Boston, 
1946. 78 pp. $1.00. 


A SHORT meditation (more accurately 
“exhortation” ) on each of the Ten 
Commandments, addressed to “my 
son.” Use of the “biblical” form of the 
personal pronoun, coupled with the 
author’s ingenuity in weaving Scripture 
Passages into his own observations, have 
produced what ought to prove helpful 
devotional material. 





Christian Perfection, by FRANCOIS DE 
SALIGNAC DE LA MoTHE FENELON. 
Ed. Cuartes F. Wuiston; trans. 
MiLpreD WHITNEY STILLMAN. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York, 1947. 208 


pp. $1.75. 


Tuts book was chosen as the (Episco- 
pal) Presiding Bishop’s book for Lent. 
Fenelon remains a master of the inner 
life, and this volume (much of which 
appears in English translation for the 
first time) contains a summary of his 
maturest teaching. 


By Unknown Ways, by W. G. BRaNcH. 
The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1946. 176 pp. $1.50. 

A SMALL book with a great message. 
In it the layman will find devotional 
reading to comfort his soul and fire his 
imagination. The minister will find it 
rich in illustrative material centering in 
the lives of great men and women who 
found God’s grace and guidance in 
their disappointments and failures. 





The Lectern: A Book of Public Prayers, 
by Cart A. Grover. The Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York and 
Nashville, 1946. 244 pp. $1.50. 


THESE prayers, beautifully phrased, 
breathe aspirations, longings, and de- 
sires which lift the heart of the worship- 
er unto God. They are arranged ac- 
cording to form and occasion and care- 
fully indexed. The minister will find 
this a most helpful book to prepare him 
for the difficult art of public prayer or a 
book which he may carry for use into 
the pulpit. 





Some Vital Questions, by GrorcE W. 
Truett. Broadman Press, Nashville, 
1946. 192 pp. $2.00. 


VotumE I of the Truett Memorial Se- 
ries, edited by Powhatan W. James, 
preserves for us the rich, spiritual mes- 
sages of this peerless preacher. Soundly 
evangelical and truly evangelistic, these 
sermons, each one delivered on a spe- 
cial occasion, such as Easter, Christmas, 
Commencement, etc., are truly models 
of great preaching. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


CANON WILLIAM JOHN TELIA PHYTHIAN PHYTHIAN-ADAMS has been 
Canon of Carlisle since 1932, a Chaplain of the King since 1933. He was educated 
at Marlborough and at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He is widely known as the 
editor of the Church Quarterly Review and as the author of numerous books on 
biblical interpretation, prominent among them being The People and the Presence, 
The Call of Israel, and The Fulness of Israel. 


JOHN WICK BOWMAN has at various times been missionary of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America to India, principal and professor in the 
United Theological College at Saharanpur and professor in the Western Theological 
Seminary, Pittsburgh. At present he is professor of New Testament at San Fran- 
cisco Theological Seminary. His most recent book is The Intention of Jesus. 
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